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ABSTRACT 

This report provides an overview of Joining Forces' 
first year and summarizes the substantive Knowledge gained from 
cross-sector collaboration, in four sections. Section I discusses the 
bacKground of the Joining Forces initiative. With an initial grant 
from the Ford Foundation, in late 1987, the National Association of 
State Boards of Education (NASBE) launched the Joining Forces r a 
national effort to help the education and human service sectors worK 
together to aid children and families at risK. Section II summarizes 
the deliberations of the Wingspread conference held in May 1988. 
Particularly significant is this section's focus on the leadership of 
the education and human service communities discussing their shared 
commitment to children and fsunilies at risK and the aunount of worK 
that lies aheail as am expression of that commitment. Section III and 
a table included at the end of the report present a summary of the 
results of a survey sent to all state education and human service 
agencies in an effort to list the current state-level collaborative 
tasK force/committees, agreements, and initiatives and scan good 
examples of collaboration. Forty-eight states and territorie<^ 
responded. The survey and related data show a great deal of 
cooperative interagency planning. Section IV concludes the report 
with an overview of iJoining Forces' future agenda — an action plan 
designed to broaden the base of cross- sect or interagency planning. 
(JAM) 
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To the reader 

Today, millions of childre ^ and their families face circumstances which threaten their immediate welt 
being and put them at risk of long-term disadvantage and a bleak future. This society cannot afford 
from either an ethical or economic perspective to ignore this situation. 

A little over a year agc\ out of a deeply felt concern for these chiUren and ^milies and a conviction 
that more effective help would result if people^rving systems worked together on their behalf, 
N ASBE launched its Joining Forces initiative. 

We have been gratified by the response of our colleagues in the education community and our 
counterparts in human services whose readiness to join with us is testament to their own concern and 
commitm'^t It has also been heartening to learn of the collaboration already underway in many states 
and communities. Although for the most part limited in scale, these eideavors affirm that institutions 
can work together in important and effective ways. 

The challenge ahead is to translate this early experience and support for the principle of collaboration 
into new practices and new parmerships among schools and social welfare ?gencies throughout the 
country. We look forward to working widi you to meet that challenge. 

Gene Wilhoit Roseann Bendey 

Executive Director President 

National Association of State National Association of State 
Boards of Education Boards of Education 
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Joining Forces 1 

Unking Education and Human Sendees to Help 

Children and Families At Risk 



An U^rgent Problem 

In the American dream, education has always been 
seen as the pathway to success — an entree to good 
jobs, stable homes, and fulfulling lives. But today, for 
millions of children and their families, the path is 
strewn with obstacles and the dream seems beyond 
reach. 

Of the children entering school in 1988, one in four 
was bom into poverty, half a million were bom to 
teen parents, over half will at some point live with 
only one parent in households that are prone to 
poverty and stress. Adding to these risks are 
widespread substance abuse, inadequate health care, 
and a lack of affordable housing that leads to 
overcrowding and, at the extreme, homelessness. 
Often, a fanuly confronts many of these circumstances 
simultaneously, dramatically increasing the degree of 
risk and the complexity of solutions. 

Research increasingly points to a demonstrable and 
fundamentally troubling correlation between risk 
factors such as these and educational achievement If 
present patterns hold, at least twenty five percent of 
America's young people will not graduate from high 
school, and those who live in urban areas or who 
come from poor ^miilies fece even more di^ 
prospects. In an economy that demands ever- 
increasing kni>wledgc and skills to command a place 
in the job market, that future is no future at alL 

The plight of these children and their families 
reminds us daily of the inefficacy of current efforts to 
help those trapped by poverty, broken homes, and 
lack of educaticYH to overcome disadvantage and 
£!chieve the success of the dream. 

People-serving systems generally are not i^KKitioned 
to respond to early warning signs, but reaa only when 
there is failure or crisis — when it is much more 
difficult and much more expeasive to achieve success. 
When these systems do intervene, their objectives are 
often narrow and modest; most of what is done is 
intended only to relie\'e the most extreme 
m-inif jstadons of the crisis. There are few proc^ures 
or people to serve as bridges, to identify those in need 
and assure that they are aware of and have access to 
the resources which do exist Program definitions, 
eligibility rules and financing pactems limit 
ocBanizational actions and perspectives to a narrow 
Systems essentially function in isolation from 
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one another, and virtually none sees the individual or 
the family unit as a whole, with all its interrelated 
problems and strengths. 

Administrators and line-level staff throughout the 
major people^rving systems on which Joining 
Forces focuses — education, welfare, and child 
welfare — are well aware of the growing chasm 
between the enormous and complex problems of 
today and what the systems as presendy configured 
are able to do to help. Schools alone cannot 
compensate for the disadvantage created by troubled 
homec and troubled communities. Welfare and social 
services may momentarily mitigate a crisis, but cannot 
promise a hopeful future to those who lack abilities 
demanded by the job market 

The gap between what these systems presendy can 
do and what they want to do is driving individual 
reform efforts in all sectors. T!\is change is critical, yet 
in itself, it will not be enough. To have an impact on 
the problems of poverty, to help recapture the dream, 
the various systems must fundamentally change both 
the way they operate and the way they relate to one 
another. 

A Moment of Opportunity 

The convergence of reform in all of the people- 
serving systems presents a moment of unique 
opportunity in which to pursue a collaborative 
agenda. 

During times of change, institutional patterns tend 
to be less rigid, and people are more willing to 
consider fresh possibilities. Admittedly, the 
uncertainty and instability that accompany change 
aeate tension, and change in itaelf absorbs a great deal 
of enerigy. But the mere fact that attention is focused 
somewhere other than on the deniands of daily 
routine brings a potential openness to new ideas. 

This is also a propitious time for collaboration 
because education and human services face ammm 
challenges as they try to help the same people and 
respond to the same problems. Moreover, the goals 
that each system is setting for its own reform effort 
cannot be fiilly realized alone, but depend on 
complementary action by one or more other sectors. 
Family crises and the conditions of poverty must be 
alleviated if children are to concentrate in the 
classroom; children must succeed in the classroom if 
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they are one day to support themselves and avoid 
long-term dependency. 

The changes that are beint; proposed also will have 
effects, both predictable and unanticipated, across 
sectors* These implications need to be addressed 
jointly and systematically to maximize chances of 
success and minimize negative reoercussions on 
people. Given cross^ystem impacts and mutual 
dependence in striving to achieve goals, collaboration 
in fact is in the systems' own self-interest 

Welfare reform offers a good case in point 
Preventing muld-^neradonal dependency, a 
fundamental goal of reform, means that children must 
receive a good education* Reform is destined to fail if, 
at the same time the welfare system is helping parents 
on the road to self-sufficiency, their children are 
dropping out of school and coming onto the rolls. 
TSere are immediate cross-system concerns as well — 
for example, the effects on academic institutions as 
many adult recipients seek remedial education in 
preparation for jobs and as tac^geted youngsters, who 
in the past might have drifted away from school, are 
required to return to or stay in school 

Another reason w regard this as a moment of 
opportunity is that the potential motivation of self- 
interest is complemented by many comnionalities 
among the reform efforts in concerns and operational 
approaches. Increasingly, all the systems under 
consideration are attempting to refocus on desired 
outcomes, rather than simply to specify requited 
inputs. In line with this emphasis on outcomes, staff 
responsibilities are being redefined, and tliere is a 
readiness to consider flexibility in local design and 
delivery, so long as adequite accountability for 
achievement of outcomes is maintained There is 
strong interest in more effectively mobilizing and 
coordinating a broad range of services to achieve 
desired ends, as suggested by the frequent use of terms 
like "case management^ across all sectors. And 
consensus is emerging on a set of basic principles 
which can form the framework for development of a 
new, shared vision of the environment and supports 
£odet>' seeks to create for children and their families. 

Joining Forces 

Recognizing the enormity and complexity of the 
challenge, and today's favorable conditions for a 
collaborative response to that challenge, the National 
Association of vState Boards of Education issued a call 
for joint action by educators and their social welfare 
counterparts. With an initial grant from the Ford 
Foundatioii, in late 1987 NASBE launched the 
Joining Forces initiative, a national effort to help the 
education and human service seaors work together to 
aid children and families at risk. Where in the past 
barriers have stood to hinder cotlaboradorv Joining 
Fofcet couU now serve as a bridge to forge new 
^ linkages and new parmerships. 
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Other national organizations and officials 
throughout the country responded immediately and 
with enthusiasm. They too saw collaboration as 
critical *The time is right,** tfiey said "Collaboration is 
a must The problems are too big for us. We can't do 
it alone.** Joining Forces was welcomed as an 
expression of this common concern and as an avenue 
through which this agenda could be advanced 

What did these oi^anizations and officials tell us 
was needed from an effort like Joinii^ Forces? They 
wanted information and program ideas on the home- 
and school-based approaches that have been shown 
by research and experience to be successful. They 
wanted an opportunity to think together about the 
issues. They wanted the visibility and credibility that a 
national endeavor could give to the concept of 
collaboration. And they wanted the assistance of an 
external force that could aa as a catalyst to get action 
underway. These are the goals toward which we have 
worked in this first year. 

Report From The First Year 

This report provides an overview of Joining 
Forces' first year, and summarizes the substantive 
knowledge we h ive gained in working wi*h officials 
from throughout the country on the issue of cross- 
sector collaboration. 

In this first section, we have discussed the 
underlying motivation for the Joining Forces 
initiative. 

Section 11 summarizes the deliberations of the 
Wingspread Conference held in May, 1988; a mere 
detailed overview of the conference proceedings and 
the list of participants are included at the end of the 
report Particularly significant as a rare opportUiiity 
for the leadership of the education and human service 
communities to sit tocher for discussions, this 
conference highlighted both the shared commitment 
to children and fanulies at risk and the amount of 
work which lies ahead to give life to that commitment 

In Section ID and a table included at the end of the 
report, we summarize the results of a survey sent to all 
state education and human service agencies in an 
effort to understand the current base of collaboration 
and to begin to identify good examples on which we 
can build. Forty-seven states and territories responded, 
a measure in itself of the enthusiasm for the idea of 
collaboration; they shared with us a wide range of 
expenences in collaboration at the state and local 
levels. The survey and related data-gathering show a 
great deal of collaboration underway, perhaps not yet 
as broad-based or deep-reaching as will develop, but 
nonetheless exciting and instructive in the promise 
that it holds for future efforts. 

Section IV concludes the report with an overview 
o{ the next steps planned for Joining Fonres. 
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The Dialogue Begins II 

Summary of the Wingspread Conference 



The search for possible avenues of collaboration 
was the central theme when leaders from the nation s 
people-serving systems met at the Wingspread 
Conference Center on May 22-24, 1988. The sixty 
conference participants, representing education, 
welfere and child welfere, came from nineteen states 
and major national oi^anizations, including NASBF. 
the National Governors' Association (NGA), the 
Council of Chief State School Officere (CCSSO), the 
Education Commission of the States (ECS) and the 
American Public Welfare Asscxnation (APWA). 
Policy, research and advocac; organizationc and 
foundations were represented as well. 

In a rare opportunity for cros^-sector dialogue, these 
policymakers considered the goals toward which 
collaboration on behalf of children and fanulies at risk 
should be direaed and issues which must be 
addressed in framing a collaborative agenda. 

Lisbeth Schorr, in her keynote address, countered 
ailments that nothing can succeed against today's 
laiige and complex social problems by identifying 
education, health, and human service programs that 
have had documented success with families and 
children at risk. Up until now, most of these programs 
have operated on a small scale, often protected from 
bureaucratic demands and constraints. The challenge 
ahead is to determine how these succe^'^ful strategies 
can be translated to a bigger scale and large systems 
reshaped in line with their lessons. 

From Schorr's summary of the features that make 
programs effective and the ensuing conference 
discussions, there emerged guiding principles for 
improving individual people-serving systems and 
developing a shared vision: 1 ) the complex problems 
hcing today's families call for intensive, 
comprehensive services that respond not just to 
isolated concerns, but to the "whole person" and the 
community in which that person lives; 2) the family, 
although changing in nature and capacity, remains 
vitally important, and should be strengthened and 
complemented, not further displaced, by other societal 
institutions; and 3) as systems are reconfigured, the 
emphasis must shift from remediation and 
maintenance to early intervention and, ultimately, 
prevention. 

These underlying principles point to collaboration 



among systems as being both natural and necessary. 
No institution by itself can meet the full range of 
needs presented by children and famibes at risk, and 
collaboration offers a way to achieve 
comprehensiveness. Collaboration also holds promise 
for the early identification thai can lead to early 
intervention, as examples raised by conference 
participants demonstrated The welfore department 
can identify high-risk families who should receive 
special encouragement to enroll their young children 
in early childhood education programs. Long before 
there is a visible bruise that would precipitate 
protective services involvement, teachers who see a 
child daily can detect signs of home-based stre&s that 
might warrant ^unily support services. 

Having affirmed these basic principles and reasons 
for collaboration, the Wingspread conferees began to 
tackle the question of how greater collaboration can 
be fostered. They considered opportunities for and 
the barriers to collaboration, and concurred that 
fundamental systemic change will be needed to 
achieve a broad-^based collaborative vision. Roles of 
teachers, human service staff, administrators, and 
whole institutions must be redefined. There must also 
be changes in staff preparation, financing mechanisms, 
and the organization and location of progiams. 

No one expects such sweeping changes to be made 
easily, d course. A telling realization of those at the 
Wingspread Conference was how litde interaction of 
significance there is amotig people-serving systems, and 
how infrequent are the chances to develop a better 
understanding of one another's programs and 
objectives. As a consequence, conferees found that at 
this early stage of framing a collaborative agenda, 
there are few ready '^answers** to be had about how to 
strengthen or create linkages to better support 
children and families. The Wingspread dialogue 
represented the beginning of a search for these 
answers, but participants agreed that a great deal c f 
work lies ahead. Those in attendance expressed their 
commitment to proceed with that work in their own 
states, and encouraged the broadening of the dial^igue 
to reach their colleagues throughout the country. 

As a first step to include this wider aidience, the 
Wingspread conference deliberations an^ reported in 
greater detail at rhe end of this report 



The Foundation is Laid 



While the broad-based cx)Ilaboradon envisioned in 
the Wingspread conversations lies in the future, 
schools and human service agencies are not strangers 
to one another. There are many long-standing points 
of intersection* and creative new linkages are being 
formed every day, as those who work with children 
and families at risk explore ways to improve their 
capacity and response. 

No one has all the answers; no one has yet put 
togedier all the pieces. But past aiid present efforts are 
nonetheless important steps toward the future 
realization of a broader, comprehensive agenda 

Fundanientally, these efforts are important because 
they help improve the lives of those they touch, and 
stretch limited resources to meet critical needs. They 
inform us about what works, and can serve as 
examples for ocheis seeking change. A source of 
shared pride, enthusiasm, and nKimentum, they are 
also a l»ise ui whkh to buiki broader efforts. 

Undentandii^ Wtiat Is 
Ha^ipening Now 

During Joining Foices' first year, NASBE has 
collected information on existing collaborative efforts 
in order to understand the base of experience from 
whkh Slates and local communities can begin to 
pursue broader collaK^ration. 

Administrators, teachers, and social workers have 
described what they are doing. Other sources of 
information were the participants at Wingspread and 
national oi^ganizations and researchers who have 
examined issues related to interagency cooperation. 

More fomiially, in the spring of 1988, NASBE sent 
a questionnaire to all state educaticHi and human 
service departments. The questionnaire was also 
distributed to kxal officials through the National 
Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators, an 
affiliate ocgariization of the American Public Welfere 
Anodation. The questionnaire requested information 
about: 

hteia^Sncy task /ortes, committees or similar iorums 
addressing problems of at-risk children and families; 

IiUm^BCTicy ^grmrwnts regarding at-risk child^-en and 
families; 



Report on a National Survey 
of CoUaborative Efforts 

Gxhenunanal initiotites or similar approaches 
grouping programs in a number of agencies around 
a theme related m at-risk children and famines; and 
Spedfk programs linking education and social 
welfare. 

Forty-seven states and territories and numerous local 
ager nes submitted written responses. In some cases, 
telephone interviews were conducted to clarify and 
expand the information provided on the 
questionnaires. 

This chapter summarizes what we have learned 
thus far about the foundation on whk:h a structure of 
broad-based collaboration can be built Discussed are 
the origins and results of collaboration to date, and 
some the key elements contributing to successful 
collaboration. A tab^e at the end of the report presents 
an overview of reported state'level linking 
mechanisms, such as interagency agreements and task 
forces, and selected iititiatives. 

What Gets Collaboration 
Started? 

Some level of interagency collaboration exists in 
every state. While the extent and exact nature of the 
collaboration vary widely, the subjects are often the 
same. For example, many states have turned 
collaborative attention to child abuse and neglect, 
handicapped infants and toddlers, child care and early 
childhood education, and adolescent pregnancy. 

The experience reported in our survey also shows a 
similarity in the factors which provide the initial 
impetus for collaboration. Amc ig the most important 
are: \)^r)eedtocaff\sme xoofctfi^^ 
iwet\appir}g cAministraXm respoiisibtlities; 3) \ei^l 
maxiicaes; 4) neu' resources u/Uch are contin^t on 
coUoborotio'i; 5) ^xnuXured of>|xntunities /or peof>(e to uvrk 
tflgfther 6) leadership) o/ lc£> officials; and 7) strong interest 
from the public or the advocacy/professional community m 
a cross<uttmg issue. The remainder of this section 
examines these factors more closely and provides 
examples of the collaboration they have stimulated. 

The need to consen^e scarce financial resources has 
prompted collabt^tion in service planning for 
children and adolescents with severe physical, 
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emotional, or mental di^iabilities. especially tk>it^ 
requiring residential care. These are complicated and 
expensive cases to handle, and collaboration is set^n as 
a way to use resources more efficiently. Qx^rdination 
in this area fiequently focases on indiudual cases; 
system level progress has been encouraged through 
the National Institute of Mental Health s Child and 
Adolescent Service System Project (CAASSP). 

Initial collaboration in the area of child abuse and 
neglect generally has been attributable to xnvrkippinfi 
iidmmLstrumf nis/xmxihilitics. Under state laws there 
are shared responsibilities across systems, e.g., ^chot^l 
perst>nnel must rept^^rt suspected abuse and neglect, 
while human service agencies investigate reports. 
Similarly, overlapping responsibilities for licensing tind 
supervision !eJ to initial collaKiration in the area of 
child care and early childhixxl education. 

Although it is difficult to evoke a collaKiran\e 
spint through an externally imposed order, Lyal 
imiTuliUL^ st)metimes have played a rok, as m service 
planning for handicapped infants and tixidlers To 
obtain federal funds under P.L 994S7, a state must 
set up an interagency council. The law also mandates 
ci>st-sharing and development of a statewide, 
cwrdinated system for early interv ention. 
Collaboranon on this subject has been helped b> 
experience gained with the schml-age populanon 
under RL 94-142, an earlier law which P.L 994^7 
amends. 

A mi>re recent effort to mandate collaK^ranon is 
the Stewart McKinney Act, which requires 
interagenc> planning to obtain federal funds for 
liomeless programs. Interagency collalx^radon m this 
area does not have the historical background enji>ycHJ 
b> RL 99'4'^7, and is developing more slow l> as 
agencies »x)rt out what should be done, who shi^uld do 
It, and how to implement requirements like thi>se 



nOtUed to schtx^l enrollment of children liung in 
tempi)rar\' shelters. 

In Knh the cases cited aKn e, legal mandates were 
linked to financing. Other experience slums that 
financing, even without the backing of law, can he 
important Neu lesifuraw either explicitly designated 
fi>r collaKiration or wht^^t^ availability is contingent on 
collaKiration, also can .»^^nmulate action by pro\iding 
the incentive and capaaty ti> tiike on an addi'ional 
respiinsibilit>. 

The Ford Found?tion s L^rban Dri>pout 
Pre\ennon CollaK)rati\es and the Annie E Casey 
Foundation's New Futures and child welfare reform 
projects (see the Wingspread Conference prixeedings) 
are making signifiaint financial and technical 
p^sources a\'ailable to encourage eoMaKirative action. 
Throu€;h the auspices of the Youth 2000 campai^, 
ibelf a result of collaK^raOon between the U.S. 
Department ot Health and Human Services and the 
L'.S, DepMrtment of LiKir, many states are 
undertaking interagenc>' efforts to promote public 
awareness aKiut the needs of 16-19 year olds. On a 
smaller scale, a i^rant award program of the Council of 
Chief State Schixil Officers enco'i rages interagency 
ci^llalx^ration to achieve the gi>als of the Council's 
Policy Statement on Assuring Schixi) Success for 
Students At Risk- 
Stages tixi, ha\'e used the lure of new dollars to 
stimulate collaboratii>n. Maryland's Investment in Job 
Opportunities program, Washington State's Birth to 
Six proj^ram, and New Jersey s SchiXil-Based Youth 
Services all r .squire that education, human services, 
and other key partners in a kxal community joindy 
submit a plan in order ta claim or compete for state 
financing. Generally speaking, kxal response to 
initianves like these has been enthusiastic often with 
partners willingly ciwmitting resi)urces to the joint 
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endeavor that far exceed the "seed money*" offei-^ bv 
the state. 

Sometimes the resource that stimulates 
collaboration is not funding, but a amference (rr other 
structured opportunity for people to xvork tqgether. These 
sessions offer the support of readily available 
facilitators and experts, and the camaraderie of others 
grappling with the same problem. State interagency 
teams attended a series of Wingspread Conferences 
on Adolescent Pregnancy sponsored by the American 
Public Welfare Associati«./n and the Johnson 
Foundation, the Education Commission of the States* 
1987 Forum on At Risk Youth, and this year, the 
Council of State Planning Agencies' Dropout 
Prevention Academies and N ASBE's conference on 
State Action Strategies for At-Risk Girls. These teams 
often hav* continued to function at some level on 
their return home, or have brought back a plan or 
proposal that serves as a focus for broader discussions 
in the state. 

At the local level, Waukesha, Wisconsin annually 
sponsors a two<iay School/Human Services 
Collaboration Conference for the eleven school 
districts in Waukesha County. Participants from 
education and human service agencies work in teams 
to address issues of joint concern, such as the needs of 
chronic offenders or truant adolescents. The teams 
develop collaborative proposals, which are used by a 
School/Human Services Collaboration Steering 
Committee as the starting point for county-wide 
planning for service improvement 

Itasca County, Minnesota sponsored a seven<ounty 
multi-sector conference to introduce the idea of 
collaboration to the community. Foundation funding 
and the participation of high-level state officials gave 
added prestige to the conference. School and human 
service officials have been meeting regularly since 
then, and within a matter of months they have 
developed specific proposals for joint programming. A 
highlight for the group was the Governor's recent 
attendance at one of the monthly meetings. 

The personal commitment and leadership of key 
officials like governors and s^ency administrators in 
itself can provide an important stimulus for 
interagency collaboration. These leaders may offer a 
vision toward which action is directed, and their 
visible support can remove barriers, create incentives 
and rewards for progress and mobilize resources. Top- 
level endorsement also constitutes permission for the 
risk'taldng that collaboration often entails. 

In Oiegon, the Governor called on local 
communities to help develop a Children's Agenda. He 
and his staff then spent over six months traveling 
around the state, holding forums to which agency 
personnel and the public were invited. They asked 
people to think topjether about what the community 
coukl do to address the problems of children and 
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youth, and to suggest how the state could complement 
local efforts. After the forum, each community 
develop)ed an action plan. The Governor's presence 
lent force to the process and mobilized broad 
community involvement; it has also fostered an 
awareness of the need for greater cooperation among 
state agencies, creating a new spirit in which local 
plans are being reviewed to determine how the state 
can be helphiL 

Another outcome of the Oregon process, drawing 
on the ideas of the communities which participated, is 
a $29 million '^children's agenda budget" developed by 
the Governor. Other governors, too, have proposed 
broad-based budget and programmatic initiatives that 
draw together efforts of multiple departments to 
address the educational and social needs of 
disadvantaged children — for example, Illinois' Class 
of 1999 initiative and Florida's Project CARE. 

At a more formal, ongoing level, several governors, 
including those in Illinois, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Delaware, Arkansas, New Mexico and Minnesota, 
have created a "subcabinet" structure which brings 
together the major people-serving agencies to 
encourage interagency communication and 
cooperation. 

Even without an organizational base, top 
policymakers in several states are combining their 
efforts. Almost two years ago, the Secretary of the 
Department of Social and Health Services (DSHS) 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Washington State signed a brief but forceful 
statement of their commitment to work together on 
behalf of the state's children. The statement was 
widely distributed, both within the agencies and to the 
general public, and several interagency task forces 
were set up to review current activities and to identify 
new opportunities to work together. Interest in 
collaboration has been sustained through on-site visits 
by top officials to local agencies and schools, and by a 
concerted effort to respond prompdy when an 
interagency concern is raised. For example new 
agree*nettts have been signed in several communities 
concf med about the placement of high-risk 
youngsters, and human services staff are now housed 
at least part-time in several schools. 

Florida's top education and human service officials 
also went c n record in support of greater 
collaboration with the signing of an interagency 
agreement this year (see page 6). Their agreement is 
notable both for its Interagency Affirmations that 
estanlish a philosophical basis for collaboration and 
for a multi'levcl structure designed to support and 
sustain the evolution of collaborative policies and 
programs. The development of the agreement and the 
prospects for future collaboration also benefit from 
the fact that each agency has designated a staff person 
whose primary jobs are interagency liaison and the 
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identifici^tion of new oppi^rnjnitics tor collaK^ration. 

Finally, widespread iTiLiest fi(m the fnibiiL (n tlu 
iiduKiicy |m)/uvs'unuzl anTimuTHt> iti a iTovs-n/tTiTiij Lvstu' 
has helped hrin^ agencies u^ether. Illinois* Parents 
Tixi Sixin pR^aiti (see below) grew out of such 
concern aK^ut adolescent pregnancy and parenting a 
frequent focvs of interagency action throughout the 
country. Collalx^ration on this isvSue has been easier 
because the subject is not clearly in one s>stem*s 
bailiwicL LInlike "dropc^uts" which tradinonallv has 
been s<?en as a schtxM problem, and "povert>," which 
has been seen as a welfare problem, no ore system has 
claimed or been assigned sole responsibility for tht 
teen pregnancy problem or its siMutions. 



The Results of 
Collaboration to Date 

As we have said, broad-K comprehensive 
collaboration which reaches deep mto the core 
operations of schools and public human service 
systems still lies in the future. Much of the interagenc> 
cooperation and collaboration vvhich is no A' ix:cumng 
is relatively small in scale and of a single-venture 
nature, v^xisting outside normal operations and 
frequendy relying on short-term funding o' the 
strenuous efforts of a few highly motivated 
individuals. Nonetheless, by building knowledge, trust, 
and mutual understanding, these efforts show what 
systems can achieve when they work together, and lay 
the foundation for future action. 

State and local reports of collaborative efforts show 
four important achievements: 1) support from a wider 
range of partners; 2"^ improvements in the delivery of 



existing semces; ^) development of ne\\ kinds oi 
ser\ices and 4) creatu^n o\ prcxcsMs and striictuies 
that can suppt>rt the evolution of Sroader-based 
collaK^ranon. 

So . examples \mII illustrate these changes and the 
elements uhich, if brought tt^gether m a (.ohesi\e 
whole, cv^uld result in a much more effective respt^n.se 
to the needs ot ttxla> 's children and families. 

Support From a Wider Range of Partners 

Many schix^K and human service agencies are 
adopting p^Micies and practices which reach beyond 
their traditional acrvines and reflect a more holistic 
vision of what children and adults need to succcHhi. 
Some of these approaches represent collaKiration 
iimon^ agencies but even when the; do not^ the 
broader perspective is significant for the eventual 
framing of a collaK^rarive agenda. 

V/hen organ iziitiors ftvus on prevention or early 
mtervennon despite the fact that this is outside their 
defined resp<insibilirv, when they kxik not only at the 
individual client or student but at the family and 
communitv' which also must be part of the sc^lution, 
they inevitably begin to reach bt^yond their own walls 
to seek partners who can c^^ntnbute to a broader 
vision. This is an environment condiiove to 
collaboration. 

Gixxl examples of the broader p.Ts[>evtive are 
offered by schwls and hum;.n service agencies which, 
recognizing the cntical role o( the family in sch^x^l 
achievement, find new v ays to reach out to parents 
and support th' ir involvement in their children*s 
education. 

For at-risk families in particular, the jichcxil often 
needs to go a little further to for^e a parmership with 
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parents and to foster mutual trust To do tliis in the 
Leon County School Disrricc in Tallahassee, Fioriaa, 
teachers are encouraged to call parents with ^(kkI ncxi s 
about their child, instead of waitin^ until there is a 
problem. 

Conejo Elementary Schcxil in Thousand OaLs 
California has round a way to get English-limited 
Hispanic parents more involved in their children*s 
education and to develop children*s Englis! i and 
reading skills at the same time. Parents are encouraged 
to check out books accompanied by tapes — one side 
in English and one in Spanish — to share with their 
children. In keeping v\'ith the emphasis on parent 
involvement in children's education, the schcxJ also 
publishes a rcgular bilingual newsletter called Parent' 
AvSLsted Leitming, 

Programs such as Parents as Teachers in Missouri 
and Early Childhixxl/Family Education in Minnes^na 
reflect a strong education system commitment to the 
importance of parents and the value of early 
intervention. These programs support the preschcx^l 
child s development by helping parents enhance their 
parenting skills and self-esteem. Recognizing the wide 
range of services frequendy needed by many parents 
to prepare children for school success, they alsc^ draw 
in multiple partners, including public health, mental 
health, the schcx>ls, social services, and child care 
pro\iders. 

Human service agencies too, are finding ways to 
encourage parental support of children*s education. In 
Detroit and Baltimore, the welfare agencies included 
with welfare checks material about back-to-schcx>l 
schedules and preparation; in wth cases the sch(X)l 
district and the human st^r\'ice agency worked 
together on the content and the names of both 
organizations appeared on the materials. 



ImprovemerUs in the Delivery of 
Exi^ '*^J5 Services 

Oi \ited resi)urce.s mean that the full array 
and ir- , of services which are needed are not 
available, ^"n the other hand, s<.imetimes the services 
arc available, but simply do not reach the pe^iple who 
need them. Through stxiff training, better referral 
techniques more convenient location of services and 
a hc^t of other creative approaches schools and 
hunian sen Ice agencies are finding ways to ensure 
'hat the p>eople who need a service are aware of and 
1 iave ready access to that service. 

Skiff De\K:lopment and Training 

As things stand now, most staff — teacher^ welfare 
workers social workers — are neither trained nor 
expected to coordinate with staff in other systems to 
identify and address needs of clients or students that 
fall outside the staff person*s normal area of 
responsibility. Sometimes they are explicitly 
discouraged from doing so. 

If we are eventually to mobilize the full capacity of 
all our people-serving systems the way jobs are 
defined and staff are rewarded will have to reflect the 
importance of working with others to respond to a 
broad range of needs. In the shorter term, training of 
human service and education staff can foster greater 
understanding of the resources that are available, and 
can stimulate more and better interaction. 

Training is a major focus of Arkansas' Project 
SPARI*'. Through funding pro^^ded by a consoruum 
of the Departments of Education, Employment and 
Securit>, Vcxational Education, Mental Health, Child 
and Family Services and Alcohol and Drug 
Prevention, schcx^l counselors receive training on 
issue-s related to children at risk, 

Bedford Count>', Tennessee discovered an unusual 
hat highly effecnve approach to training through a 
■prc^am originally intended to provide additional 
income for teachers and more fully utilize the vital 
resc^urce teachers represent for many communities. 




Each summer, uith support friim the husme^^ 
comi.»unit^, teachers .ire hir<\l to work in Mxnal 
agencies through a priyram called Service Plus. 
Teachers leam about families* needs and a\'ailable 
resources from their colleagues and responsihilint-> at 
the community agencies and their summer colleagues 
benefit from the tear' ,rs' expedience with children. 
The personal relationships which are rormed also lead 
to better interagency comtnunication. once the 
teachers return to their regular jobs. 

Teacher training is a key element in the Homeward 
Bt>und project in Rockingham County, New 
Hamoshire, as well. Built on the premise that early, 
intensive intervention with a family under stress is the 
best way to avoid the need for out-of-home 
placement^ Homeward Bound brings ti^ether the 
assets of the school and child welfare services to 
achieve this goal. Staff of the Division of Children and 
Youth train elementary schix)l teachers to recognize 
early signs that a child is in trouble. Teachers are also 
taught techniques ^or handling some kinds of 
beha\ioral problems in the classriom. In cases that 
appear more serious, Homeward Bound staff accept 
referrals for an intensive in-home treatment pn^gram 
designed to stabilize the family situanon. Teachers 
have been enthusiastic ar J principals say they feel 
lucky to have the pri:>gram in the schix^ls because^ of 
the positive outcomes it is achie\ing for students w ho 
might otherwise ha\e been regarded simply as 
"troublemakers." 



atciiiils 

Scr\ icc dircvtories and similar resource matenals are 
tmother way of increasing awareness and facilitating 
ci^nntxnons. Hillsdale County, Michigan's Adolescent 
Scmces iSetwork, compi>sed of schixil. health, and 
human services administrators atid staff in the ci>unty, 
worked ti^ether to compile a directory to enable 
se^rvice pnniders schixJ personnel, and other 
professionals to assist clients in Kxrating apprttpnate 
sc^rvices. Share^J pride in the directory has given added 
impetus to additional collaborative efforts in Hillsdale 
Couni>, where the schmis and human service 
agencie\s are now pursuing joint pri^am 
de\eK)pment 

Another example is a manual for teachers prepared 
by the Department of Sivial and Health Services in 
Seattle. Washington, which deals not only with legal 
requirements and prixedures for reporting child 
abuse, but also with the frustration often felt by 
teachers who file rep^irts. Investigating child abuse is a 
difficult and time<onsuming pnxress, and 
ci^nfidentiality constraints may limit the extent to 
w hich a case can be discussed; a teacher standing 
outside the prixress may wonder if anything at all is 
happening. To avoid this, the Seattle manual describes 
in detail what happens after a case is reported, and 
how dexisions are made. The manual even contains a 
copy of the Risk Assessm* nt Chart caseworkers use — 
not with the expectation that teachers will make 
assessments but so that they will understand what is 
hoppe^ning. When detailed information on indi\idual 
casc^ cannot be appropriately shared, taking the 
mystery out of another system's operations can go a 
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long way. 

Referrals ami InfirnruitumShuirinfi 

Among the linkages most critically needed to assure 
efficiency and comprehensiveness are prcxesses for 
systems to shaie information about children and 
families, or at a minimum, for the systems to assure 
that those being served have relevant information 
themselves. For instance, if a child is chronically 
truant, there may be a problem in the family that 
needs the attention of a human service agency. 
Communicating such information can give an early 
warning to mobilize skilled help before problems 
become more serious. 

Staff may not always recognize a pmblem in its 
early stages or, when they do, may not realize the 
importance of providing families with referrals or of 
sharing information with other systems. 
Confidentiality restrictions, or a misunderstanding of 
what those laws will allow, also limit exchange. 
Instances of systematic information'sharing are rare, 
but a few states and agenaes have made a start. 

Some of the best examples of effective referral and 
information'sharing are those between Head Start 



and human service programs. Welfare workers uho 
dail) Wi>rk with familic., with yviung children arc wc!!- 
position^ed to encourage and assist participanon in 
quality child development prt^ams. In White Plains 
and Bingliamton, New York, Houston, Texas d St. 
Louis Misst>uri, the welfare a^'enaes routinely provide 
information on Head Start to families with eligible 
children. Family and Children's Services in 
Ciamesville, Flonda gives Head Start a list of eligible 
families to use in recruitment In Cannon City 
Colorado and Visalia, California, the human service 
agency writes a contract with Head Start for each 
child placed, and follows up on how the child is 
progressing. And collaboration in some areas reaches 
beyond direct services — the Head Start agency in 
Albany, Georgia has invited a representative of the 
AFEXT agency to sit on its Board of E>irectors. 

In a program for adults, the Iowa Department of 
Human Services provides the names of welfare 
recipients without high schcK)l diplomas to adult basic 
education ctX)rdinators for outreach purposes. Area 
schools then contact the recipients and encourage 
them to pursue their GFD s or other education and 
training. 
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Senice Location 

Locating services so that they are readily accessible 
to those who need them is another way of improving 
"connections.*' Recognizing that students from many 
low'income homes need a quiet place to do their 
homework and basic study tools like dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, the city's Housing and Community 
Development Department and the D.C. Public 
TKrhools have opened study rooms at two public 
housing complexes. Staffed by a director and 
volunteers four evenings a week, the program served 
over 200 students in the first year, with about 70 
youths coming at least one evening each week. 
Teachers report that the children are showing 
improved study skills and are turning in completed 
homework more reliably. 

In Aurora, Illinois, the Family and Communit>' 
Project, initiatefi by the Ounce cl Prevention Fund, 
offers employees of BRK Electronics a variety of 
support services right at the company's plant — 
counseling, information and referral, parent training 
seminars, and GED and English as a Second 
Language classes. The program also assists parents 
who need help in dealing with schools about concerns 



relating to their children; for the large proportion of 
BRK employees who speak only limited English, this 
is particularly difficult The program director has 
established a close working relationship with the 
superintendent and principals in each of the local 
scSools. She contacts them to help resolve particular 
isi jes, sits in on conferences between parents and 
scliool personnel and does whateve is needed to 
facilitate parent-school communication. The ready 
accessibility to services provided by individuals with 
whom parents feel comfortable has been key to this 
program's success. 

When programs are located direcdy in another 
system's facility — for example, a social service 
program based in a school building — there is often 
the added benefit of more interaction, information' 
sharing, and teamwork among staff. A teacher is more 
likely to raise early-stage concerns about a child 'vith a 
social worker located down the hall than he or she is 
to place a call to ChiUren and Family Services. 

That's the premise behind one aspect of the new 
Kentucky Iniegrated Delivery Systems (KIDS) 
program. With the Governor s encouragement, the 
Kentucky Etepartment of Education and the Cabinet 





for Human Resources are developing a unified 
approach to meet both the personal and educational 
needs or children. No new resources are available in 
this initial stage; the goa! i*^ to use existing resources 
more effectively through grtater cooperation. The first 
step is to give human service agency personnel office 
space at selected school sites to provide better access to 
children and to enhance communication between 
school and agency staff. Specific implementation plans 
now are being developed at the local level, with the 
state agencies encouraging and assisting the Icxal w( irlc 

Ncu; Kinds of Service 

As schoc^ls and human service agencies grapple 
together wil h the problems confronting those they 
joindy serve and with present institutional capacities 
and limitations, they are identifying both the "missing 
pieces** and possible answers. Some intriguing 
experiments are underway. 

One area attracting a great deal of anendon is that 
of support <<ervices for adolescents at nsk of dropping 
out New Jersey's Department of Human Services last 
year launched a statewide progr3:n called School- 
Based Youth Services (see page 1 2 ), which makes 
comprehensive services available in or near school for 
any adolescent who lives in the community being 
served. 

Othe^ states have concentrated efforts on 
particularly high-risk adolescents. Texas' Communities 
in Schools Program, a state-supported adaptation of 



the Cities in Schcx)ls mcxlel, brings public and pnvate 
social service staff into the schools, where they work 
intensively with students identified as being at risk ot 
dropping out The programs' abilin to keep a 
reported 90% of their students in school is attributv. 1 
to this immediate presence, to the comprehensiveness 
of their approach, which includes outreach to the 
family, and to broad-based suppoit from the 
community, including the business sector. 

Illinois' Project Pride assists young women v. h^ise 
families receive Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children (AFEXT), so that they will graduate from 
high school and be able to support themselves. The 
program — funded and staffed by the Illinois 
Department of Public Aid — is based in Joliet High 
School and works cooperatively with school staff and 
administration, local businessmen, and community 
volunteers. Students, who participate in Project Pride 
voluntarily, receive intensive help to improve their 
schcx>l attendance and grades, to prepare for and 
secure part-time emplo>Tnent, and to develop the self- 
esteem necessar>' for healthy relationships with peers, 
Kiyfnends and f :.rents. The project's results include 
lower rates of truanc> and dropping out and higher 
rates of emplo>Tnent than among non-project peers; it 
L<« also notable that many of those finding jobs are the 
first members of their family to be employed 
regularly. 

Wayne County, Michigan, is also focusing on 
adolescents in AFDC households through a pilot stay- 






in-^chool effort of the state Oepartment of Social 
Services' (DSS) Wayne County office and the Detroit 
Board of Education (see page 13). Two Detroit 
middle schools, identified by the school system as ones 
with high dropout and truancy rates, provide absentee 
and attendance data on all students to the DSS; fitwn 
this information, students in AFDC families who 
have excessive absences are identified by the DSS and 
targeted for a special program that combines the 
resolution of family issues with school-based support 
activities. 

Project GAIN in New York City taigets another 
group of adolescents who are at risk from both an 
academic and personal perspective — youngsters age 
16 to 19 who are homeless, in foster care, or at 
imminent risk of these rifuadons, and who have 
dropped out of school or are likely to do sa Funded 
by a demonstration grant from the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, Project GAIN is a 
collaborative effort of New York City's Human 
Resources Administration, the Board of Education 
and a non-profit sodal service agency. Participating 
students attend Bronx Regional High School, an 
alternative school, and receive vocational counseling 
help in finding housing and jobs, preparation fDr 
independent living, and a range of other support 
services from Project GAIN staff, who have office 
space in the school Students are referred to Prefect 
GAIN by the school itself, by other schools in the 
area, and by sodal service agencies. The referral 
process has been aided by excellent working 
relationships among line staff in the various 
organizations, and by Project GAIN's aggressive 
outreach to potential referral sources and the 
youngsters themselves. 

For the Leslie (Michigan) Public Schools, the high 
risk students on whom special efforts are f biased are 
pregnant and parenting adolescents. The jnily 
Learning Center addresses both the academic and 
service needs of students. An alternative education 
site, the Center provides a regular high school 
curriculum ofifered in small classes aiul supported by 
individualized instruction and counseling; ciedit is also 
given for chiU devebpment and parent training. The 
Departments of Public Health, Mental Health, and 
Social Services have staff on site to meet a wide range 
of students' needs in one accessible facility. And, it 
should be noted, the Center gives real meaning to the 
concept of TioUstic" by not only tiandling the many 
needs of the young parent, but also by serving her 
family and community through newsletters, 
workshops, and special programs. 

Reaching across systems to respond is not restricted 
to work with adolescents. The Kent County, 
Michigan Deparmient of Social Services is providing 
funds to the achool system for two school-based 
outreach workers who follow up on attendance 
problems in the early elementary grades. Every time a 
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child is absent, the worker phones or visits the family 
to find out why and to help resolve any problems. 
With this kind of family follow-up, Kent County 
reports that, in one school attandence improved for 
90 percent of the first-graders; the average chiU missed 
10 fewer days than in the previous year. 

Finally, as we look at how collaboration is bringing 
new services into being, our sights must go beyond the 
needs of individual youngsters and families. A large 
percentage of children and families at risk live in 
vommurkides in trouble, communities with litde hope. 
Recognizing the critical impaa of the environment, 
agencies in a number of places also are coming 
together to strengthen the community itself. 

An intensive community-oriented effort to help at- 
risk families and children, called Free the Children, is 
getting underway in Memphis, Tennessee. Many 
agencies and seaors — irKluding the schools, adult 
education, a wide array of human services, and 
business — are involved. An extensive needs 
assessment has bten completed, and monthly 
neighborhood association meetings give residents a 
regular forum for voicing their corKems about the 
neighborhood and the needs of children and families. 
Input from these neighborhood meetings is passed 
along to action groups which include representatives 
from agencies schools and city .-^nd county 
government, as well as neighborhood residents. The 
action groups an* developing plans for short - and 
long-term improvements in the area, including specific 
steps to be taken by the participating organizations. 

Interagency collaboration also has proved an 
effective community organizing tool in Chaska, 
Minnesota (see page 15) where, with encouragement, 
residents are moving aggressively to upgrade the 
community's appearance and identify services needed 
from the collaborating organizations. 

Processes and Structures That Can Lead to 
Broader^Based CoUaboratUm 

Most of the examples cited above describe 
collalx>ration at the service delivery level. But to 
f ustain the progress that has already been made, and 
to extend collaboration more deeply into core 
operations the collaborative pror ess itself must be 
nurtured and collaboration must take place at the 
policy-making and administrative leveb as well At 
these levels formalized processes and structures 
facilitate communication, serve as a visible agent for 
the resolution of problems and provide greater 
assurance that crosfr«ystem impacts of new initiatives 
will be anticipated and addressed. 

ItiferagerKy councils like those formed to aid in 
programs for handicapped infants and toddlers under 
P.L 99457 represent at least rudimentary forms of 
the collaborative structures to which we refer. These 
councils are particularly significant from the 
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perspective of collaboration when they not only advise 
a lead s^ncy, but also have shared decisionmaking 
responsibility. 

In Visalia, California, interagency coordination has 
been a key part of the planning and early operational 
stages of GAIN, California's welfare reform program. 
Beginning almost two years before implementation of 
GAIN, the county welfare director formed an 
advisory board with representatives from the 
Department of Education, the Head Start grantee, 
colleges, trainir^ programs, programs for the 
developmentally disabled and local child care agencies. 
This committee wrote the county's GAIN proposal 
and met monthly to plan and coordinate GAIN 
implementation* Many of the participating 
oiganizations eventually became GAIN contractors 
and the early history of collaboration facilitated ci 
location of services when the program got underway. 

Structures like that created by the Department of 
Education and the Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services in Florida, described eariier in 
this chapter, go a step farther in the direction of 
broad'based collaboration by prmiding a forum for 
communication and action on a wide range of topics, 
rather than only on a single issue. 

Vermont, too, is trying to facilitate collabt>ration on 
a range of issues through the creaticn oi a strv>:ture 
for communication. As an outgro^^h of its search for 
more effective ways to organize human services, 
Vermont's Agency for Human Services developed 
broad objectives and then decentralized authority for 
achieving those objectives to Regional Coordinators. 
Each Regional Coordinator has established a Regional 



Planning and Advisory Council (RPAC) to provide 
leadership in identifying community needs and 
concerns and developing ways to address them; 
RPACS also advise the state department on allocation 
of discretionary fimds in their areas. RPACs include 
representatives of a number of state agencies kxal 
schools housing authorities, \*oluntary social services 
agencies advocacy groups and churches. 

Making It Work: What Contributes 
to Successful Collaboration' 

The barriers to successful collaboration between 
education and human services are many and impt^ing 
— Restrictive laws regulations and policies; categorical 
funding streams large and complex organizational 
structures N'ery different jurisdictional bt>undaries and 
lack i>f comparability between governance structures 
differing professional orientations training, and 
Mxrabulary; competing pressures and priorities 
"turfism;" the difficulty of establishing intersystem 
accountability; and the time and resources the 
collaKifati\e pnxress itself abst>rbs. 

But what we have seen through the experiences 
described in this chapter is that these barriers are not 
insurmountable. This experience, and the work of 
researchers and practitioners who are guiding the 
e\'olution of very different relationships between 
seaors assure us that collaboration is possible. From 
these resources we are also coming to understand the 
elements which contribute to successful collaboration. 

As stated earlier, top-le\'el commitment from key 
officials provides inspiration, incentive, and the 
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assurance of oi^ganizational backing. At the same time, 
this leadership must be complemented by the day-to- 
day work of "can do** staff. Neutral parties, especially 
those who have the skill and knowledge to aa as 
facilitatorsp can help smooth over the rough spots and 
often move things at a faster pace than might happen 
otherwise. 

Involving all the key stakeholders early in the 
process is important, as is effective team-building 
among them to distribute the work fairly and foster 
shared control and decisionmaking trust, and mutual 
understanding. Given the limited interaction in the 
past and the resulting lack of knowledge about seaors 
other than one's own, good communication is vital 

At the beginnings when participants are still 
struggling to understand one another and get past 
their differences, it is useful to focus on issues whose 
mutual relevance and importance is readily apparent 
Frequendy, a prime motivator is systemic *'pain*' — 
inefficiency, inability to cany out necessary tasks, 
undesirable impacts, or bad pres& It is easier to gamer 
support to fix tangible problems than to tackle 
abstract matters because "it's the right thing to da** 



Collaboration, especially at first, is also easier if the 
selected issues do r.ui direcdy impinge on anyone's 
established "turf,** as is the case with adolescent 
pregnancy. 

iBecause the issues to be tackled are complex, 
realistic time-frames for the achievement of goals help 
reduce frustration. Finally, it must be acknowledged 
that the collaborative process itself absorbs time and 
eneiTgy, and that resources must be committed to the 
effort, especially if it is to work well over an extended 
period of time. 

Successful collaboration is the rt ,ult of carefiil 
nurturing. It is demanding, in an environment already 
full of demands. But it Is also rewarding, as the 
experience recounted in ttiis chapter shows. Fch- too 
long, the way people-serving systems have done 
business has served only to frustrate those who need 
help and those who seek to provide that help. 
Through collaboration, these systems can take a 
significant step toward greater effectiveness in their 
own and their shared efforts, with the rewards that 
holds for all. 



Future Directions 



From First Steps to Fundamental 
Change 

'We cannot do it alone,** people are saying, in more 
and more emphatic tones. In the first year of Joining 
Forces, we repeatedly heard this refrain in our visits 
to states, at the Wingspread Conference which 
brought together education and human service leaders 
to begin framing a collaborative agenda, and in 
response to our nationwide survey of collaborative 
activity. Officials and staff in the major people-serving 
systems are convinced that to succeed, they must work 
together. 

As Section III shows the first collaborative steps 
have been taken, and in fact, there is a great deal of 
interagency activity underway. Oiganizations are 
making services more accessible, coordinating plans, 
and even co^ponsoring new programs and lending 
support to one another's new endeavors These joint 
ventures are an important and valuable aspect of 
collaboration. They satisfy specific needs, establish a 
base of shared experience, give positive reinforcement 
to the participants and often encourage outside 
support 

At the same time, virtually no one is satisfied that 
collaboration has gone far enough. Many of the best 
examples are not widely known and, as a 
consequence, are infrequendy replicated. Indeed, even 
in states and local communities where successful 
collaborative programs are in place, the changes and 
the lessons these exemplary programs offer typically 
have not been incorporated on a system-wide basis. 
Most significantly, collaboration thus far has 
addressed issues of relatively limited scope and 
touched relatively few of the people who need 
significant help to succeed Collaborative programs t(x> 
often retain the flavor of "special projects'* with 
attendant constraints on overall impact and risks to 
loTig-term survival Substantive polky discussions and 
priority'Setting across systems are extremely rare 

A broader view of collaboration must reach beyond 
individual program strategies and isolated policies 
important though these are. It must also address the 
goals to which broader oiganizational effort is directed 
and the way in which the routine work of the 
individual systems is structured Collaboration must 
be not just a luxury or set of ad hoc connections but 
a core aspect of oiiganizatkinal functioning and 
individual thinkings reaching from the commitments 
made by top policymakers to the way indivklual 
^ I* ^ ^ocia\ workcn interaa with chiUren and 



Achieving this broader level of collaboration will 
take far-reaching action, incorporating fundamental 
systemic change. V will mean accepting the challenge 
of complex problems that require partiapation by 
multiple systems and all levels of those systems; 
identifying not a single ''quick fbc** action, but the 
range of actions that in combination can have real 
impact; and then restructuring organizational 
configurations policies program content, training, 
financing, and management systems to support 
implementation. 

Systemic change in laiige bureaucratic structures 
does not happen ovemighq change that involves 
multiple laige systems is even harder. Yet this change 
must occur if we are to use effectively the limited 
resources available, to achieve comprehensiveness in 
spite of necessary specialization, to address the crises 
that prevent learning and assure the learning that 
avoids dependency. 

Collaboration is only part of the change which 
must occur, but it is a key part Without the 
thoughtful combination of our efforts individual 
system reform will be less effective, and those at 
greatest risk may be left behind By joining forces our 
major people-serving systems and the people they 
serve have a far greater chance of success. 

The Role of Joining Forces 

Acknowledging the difficulty of changing massive 
systems we believe that action is needed on a number 
of fronts to support state and local officials in shaping 
and implementing a broad-based collaborative agenda. 

Foster Dialogue Among Systems 

Providing forums for dialogue remains a very 
important part of the Joining Forces initiative. 

Despite enthusiasm for the general concept of 
collaboration, routine communication among 
education and human servure agencies exists only 
within narrow areas and there is rarely either a 
riatural tcndeiKy or a mechanism that encourages 
thinking and working together to address common 
problems. 

The Wingspread Conference was a fiiM step to 
bridge this gap. In die future, NASBE will continue to 
bring together key decisionmakers in structured 
opportunities for dialogue. These sessions will help 
increase visibility for the idea of collaboration, expand 
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understanding of each sector s operations and goals, 
prwnpc creative thinking about possible joint 
initiatives encourage mutual comniitments to action, 
and build a base of institutional leadership for 
collaborative efforts. 

CoUectand Disseminate 
Information on Successful 
Examples of Collaboration 

One of the best ways to convince people that 
change is possible is to provide models erf what works. 
Even those who are ready and willing to move 
forward have questions about what should be done, 
how, and by whom. Unfortunately, answers based on 
successful experieiKe are hard to come by. The few 
cases in which significant collaboration is being 
pursued are inosdy at an individual community level 
where they receive little attention outside their own 
boundaries. 

Our national survey and this report represent an 
initial effort to collect and disseminate information 
that can encourage collaboration and assist those who 
pursue it As we proceed, through a variety of 
mechanisms NASBE will continue to seek out and 
publicize examples of effective joint action. The ready 
access to concrete ideas and useful expjerience which 
this will provide should both stimulate further action 
and result in implementation that is faster, snux^her, 
and more likely to be sustained. 

Assist States in the Development 

and Euiluotion of Coliaborative Approaches 

While states will be able to draw on ideas and 
experiences from around the country, there is as yet 
no cohesive, readily transferable body of knowledge 
that brings together all the pieces. Slates oi the 
threshokl of action face substantial work to clarify the 
goals and develop the specific content of a 
collaborative agenda, as well as the inevitable 
challenges of implementation. There is a risk that the 
first blush of enthusiasm could quickly fade in the 
face of the complexities and frustrations which lie 
ahead. 



To help overcome these potential barriers and 
build models of more extensive collaboration, NASBE 
will provide on-site technical assistance to selected 
states. Although the number of states with which we 
will work direcdy will be relatively small, our 
emphasis will be on developing approaches that have 
broad applicability and on documenting the key 
charaaeristics for replication. The reach of this work 
will be extended through the information 
dissemination mechanisms described abtne. 

Foster Supportive Action 
at the National Level 

Vital to bringing broad-based collaboration into 
being is the strong and visible endorsement of key 
decisionmakers in a state, including the governor, state 
legislators, and top administrators. Much of Joining 
Fofces' work is designed to communicate with and 
engage as many of these individuals as possible. 

To broaden the audience which is reached and 
strengthen cooperatk>n among the leadership of the 
different sectors NASBE will continue to work closely 
with other national organizations representing 
relevant constituencies. This network will also 
enhance the effectiveness of guidance and assistaiKe 
provided to the states on major national initiatives 
that require the participation of multiple sectors like 
welfare reform. 

Today, there Is a great deal of knowledge available 
about what is effective in helping people succeed The 
challenge of the future is to ret>rient the way schook 
and human service agencies do business — and the 
way they work together — so that this knowledge is 
applied on a much wider scale than has happened 
heretofore. In this way, today's small-scale successes 
can reach not just a few children in a pilot project, or 
even a few hundred in one ctimmunity, but the 
millions of children and their families who art now at 
risk of long-term disadvantage. 
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We Can Make a 
Difference 

The keynote address was given 
by Lisbeth B. Schorr, Lecturer in 
Social Medicine and Health Policy 
at Harvard Medical School, and 
author of Within Our Reuih; 
Breaking the Cycle of DisadxKmtoj^. 

Schorr's message to the 
conference participants was one of 
both hope and challenge. Although 
families and children are 
experiencing severe problems tixlay, 
Schorr said: These massive 
problems have emei^ged on the 
national agenda at the very time 
that twenty years of research and 
social experiments have produced a 
critical mass of knowledge needed 
for taking action. By putting this 
new knowledge to work, we can, 
for many high-risk youngsters 
break the cycle of disadvantage. 
We can respond to the calk of 
business and industry for a 
workforce with the skills to keep 
America productive and 
competitive. Solutions really are 
within our reach." 

The idea that nothing works 
Schorr asserted, is a myth. 
Programs in education, health and 
human services have had 
documented success with 
disadvantaged families and 
chiklrea From the diverse effective 
programs Schorr has studied, she 
summarized basic lessons about 
what works and how our systems 
need to change to help 
dsaadvantaged chiklren and 
families: 



• Quick fixes and cheap shcrtcuts 
cant meet today's needs. Schorr 
observed "Simple, well^lefined 
problems with well<lefined 
solutions have in large part been 
solved . . . Children and families 
who are in trouble today need 
more cixnplex kinds of help." 
Fragments of servkes — a few 
classes in parent education, a 
(Mie'visit evaluation at a mental 
health center, a two^week 
summer program for potential 
dropouts — are often so 
inadequate as to be a waste of 
precious resources. As Schorr 
put it, The grudging provision 
of isolated slivers of help is no 
answer at all" 

• Eady interxennons are mare 
effative and eomomiaiL The 
seeds of later trouble are usually 
st>wn early. Neglea or crisis in 
one part of a child's life, left 
unattended, not only is likely to 
get worse but will probably have 
ever'widening repercussions. 
Studies show that adolescent 
childbearing, delinquency and 
propensity to dropping out of 
sch(X)l can be reliably predicted 
fn>m poor school performance 
as early as third ^de. 
Moreover, chiklren experiencing 
mxible in third grade are likely 
to have suffered from still earlier 
traumas such as low birth 
weight, untreated health 
problems, disruption of the 
bond with a primary adult, and 
insufficient development of 
language and coping skills. 
Happily, evidence shows that 



^^ChiUren and families . . . 
today need more complex kinds 
of help. The gnsdging 
provisian of isolated slivers of 
help is no aimuer at alV* 

— Schorr 
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Successful programs rtspond to 
the child as part of a family 
atuf. the family as part of a 
neighborhood and community. 



Some boundaries and time 
hcnwred bwea%4cratic traditions 
must be changed if successful 
programs are to reach larger 
numbers of children. 



YoM can begin to figure out 
houf to shape the systems that 
you are a part of so that they 
mil respond to today*s 
needs . . . today's families . . . 
even if that means giving up 
some turf and some 
comfortable traditions,** 

— Schorr 



early intcrvcnrii>n can 
substantially reduce Kith the 
risk factore and daniajjinj? 
outcomes. 

• SuLO'<sful Irroffranis rc.s/xnuJ to th' 
child as ptirt of a family ami :h 
family as part of a ncighhrrhixxl 
and amxmunity. The medical 
mixJel of diagnosing and treating 
individuals and individual 
"diseases" won't work in the face 
of complex, interconnected, and 
widespread problems. Powerful 
economic and social forces have 
put many families under great, 
often overwhelming, stress. We 
find whole communities in crisis. 
To help disadvantaged children 
and adults, we must understand 
and address the larger picture. 

• The programs uith the ffreatest 
suLxesses, espedally in reaching the 
most disadmntag|^d families ami 
children, offer c(mprehensitK^ 
intensii>e help and n^ady access to a 
"lide array of flexjbly proinded 
senices. They cri^ professional 
and bureaucratic boundaries. 
And they make sure that staff 
have the time, training and skills 
necessary to build relationships 
of trust and respect with 
children and families. 

• Sonic boundaries and time-honiired 
hureuucratic tntditions mi«t he 
chiinged if successful prirgrams are 
to reach larger numhers of chtldrcn. 
Although a few successful 
programs like Head Start and 
the Women, Infants and 
Children (WIC) feeding 
program operate on a national 
scale, effective programs have 
tended to be small and often are 
shielded from the normal 
constraints of bureaucracies. 
Many began as research or pilot 
projects and have funding that 
comes with few strings. Often, 
they flourish under the 
protection of a powerful official 
As a result, these programs are 
able to make unorthcxlox 
decisions and take risks that 
would be unthinkable if the 
program were an integral part of 
a large system. 



Given the special conditions 
undei which they often operate, do 
mixiel pn^anus have any enduring 
significance? They are important, 
Schon contended, because they 
show that seemingly intractiible 
problems can be addressed 
effectively. Learning that fact was 
the first step. Now that we know 
programs can work and understand 
some of the important ingredients 
for effectiveness we must begin the 
next challenge: devising strategies to 
realize this success on a bigger scale, 
to help the millions of children at 
risk of long-term disadvantage. 

Schorr concluded: "What has 
been missing is what you are here 
to accomplish. You can develop the 
strategies to make systems work, to 
support programs that work- 
You're the people that can do it 
and this is the time. You can begin 
to figure out how to shape the 
systems that you are a part of, so 
that they will respond to tixlay's 
needs, today's economy, tixlay's 
families, today's children — even if 
that means giving up stime turf and 
Siime comfortable traditions in 
on.er to arrive at new and diffea^nt 
ways of doing business. You will 
have a linchpin role in reducing the 
number of child: en that aa^ hurt 
by cruel beginnings, in helping to 
brcak the cycle of disadv antage, 
and in securing better futures fi>r 
all our children." 

A Time of Change 

As background for di<ussii>ns 
alxiut coIlaKirarion, Joan L WMIs 
Diavtor of the National 
Gm emors A\MX'i;ition's Center tor 
Policy RestMrch, niixlerated a panel 
diMTuxsion of the current thinking 
in welfare, child welfare, and 
education. Panelists included 
Stephen B, Heint", 1 vMnniissioner 
ot the Connecticut l\^partnient ot 
Income Maintenance, Frank 
Famnv of the Center for the Stud> 
of Sivial Policy, and Michael 
Cohen of the Natii>n«il Ciovernors* 
AsMX'iatii^n. 
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Welfare 

The primary means for 
providing income assistance to poor 
children and theii families and the 
largest component of the welfare 
system is the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) 
program. The program is governed 
by federal laws and regulations, 
which leave only a few choices 
about program design to the states. 
States are the chief administrative 
authority; usually the state operate^ 
the program directly, although iv 
some areas, counties operate the 
program under state supervision. 
Financing is primarily federal and 
state. 

Most families receive welfare for 
a relatively short time, on average 
just over two years* But a 
substantial number rely on public 
assistance for consider? biy longer, 
at particularly high risk for 
extended dependency are 
adolescent parents and y^ung 
people who drop out r.f school. 

Stephen Heintz outlined the 
American Public Welfare 
Association's (APWA) welfare 
reform proposal, called Matter of 
Commitment (MOC), which was 
endorsed by all fifty state human 
service conmissionerK.' MOC 
addresses the concern about long- 
term dependency by proposing a 
very different Idnd of welfare 
system, built on a foundation of 
mutual obligations and 
expectations between society and its 
citizenry. It would be a system 
dedicated to movement rather than 
maintenance. Reform leaders 
contend that the mission of the 
public assistance system should not 
be merely to issue checks. Rather 
the goal should be to promote the 
self-sufficiency of familie. . nd the 
welk-being of children. 

li policy terms, for example, 
Heintz pointed out fhat removing 
current financial disincentives for 
parents living together would help 
to strengthen the family. Education, 
training, and work incentives 
would promote self-suffiaency, as 
would necessarv support services, 



like day care and health care. The 
philosophy of mutual expectations 
and obligations would be affirmed 
and operationalized in client-agency 
agreements spelling out v'^- t each 
will do to help the client . eve 
self-sufficiency. 

The comprehensive and 
intensive sciences required to help 
families overcome disadvantage can 
be provided, Heintz warned, only if 
systems collaborate. He concluded: 
"What we've realized, perhaps 
reluctandy, is that the system*^ of 
human services and education 
must work together more closely, 
must be linked more 
fundamentally, if we are in fact to 
achieve our goal of promoting 
families, promoting children, 
promoting the self-sufficency of 
America's poor." 

Child Welfare 

The child welfare system too is 
administered by the states within 
stringent federal laws and 
regulations. Traditionally, child 
welfare has included fostci :are, 
adoption, and child protective 
services. Some states operate these 
programs direcdy; others supervise 
county-operated programs. 
Financing is primarily federal and 
state. Although the governing 
structures of the child welfare and 
welfare systems are similar, and 
they are frequendy found within 
one overarching state department, 
services are provided by different 
staff and often even in different 
offices. Thus the term "human 
services" really embraces distinct 
systems. 

In the early part of the century, 
child welfare placed a heavy 
emphasis on out-of Home 
placements for children. Through 
concerted efforts since 1980, many 
children have left foster homes and 
institutions to return to their own 
or adoptive families. But over 
275,000 children remain in care, 
and the number is again growing, 
as is the severity of the children's 
problems. 

The enoimous stresses on 
families tixlay are threatenitig to 



^^Whai ive*ve realized^ perhaps 
reluctandy, is that the systems 
must ivork together mort 
closely, must be linked more 
fundamentally, if we are in 
fact to achieve our goal of 
promoting families, pranwting 
children, promoting the self* 
sufficiency of Americans poor,** 
— Heintz 
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''Our role is to he out there 
helping early. This unll require 
invciv^ communities wiA 
wetUaxndinated services that 
assure the healthy development 
of chUdret^ through the 
stret}giltening of their 
famities.'^ 

— Farrow 



overwhelm the child welfare 
system, according to Frank Farrow. 
He observed ^t is the disparity 
between the problems of families, 
on the one hand, and what the 
system is able to do, on the other, 
that is driving a new child welfare 
reform effort** 

Farrow observed that formal 
legislative action of the land 
underway in welfare reform has 
not yet emerged in the area of child 
welfare. However, support is 
gathering around the goals toward 
which reform should be directed. 
He described these goals of reform 
as a set of concentric circles. 

The smallest circle, that is, the 
most modest goal of reform, is to 
pro^/ide an improved care system 
for those children who are now in 
care and those who will need out- 
of-home care in the future. 

The next level of the reform 
effort seeks to prevent foster care 
and other out-of-home placement 
through providing "family 
preservation services." By working 
with families in crisis to reduce 
stress and develop strengths, the 
system enables children to stay in 
theii own homes or return there as 
soon as possible. 

A still more ambitious goal is to 
support families before a crisis 
occurs and traditional child welfare 
services are needed. *lnstead of 
saying *We*ll help when the family 
has failed,*** Farrow explained, 
'*there would be a shift to saying 
*Our role is to be out there helping 
early.* This will require involved 
communities with welkoordinated 
services that assure the healthy 
development of children through 
the strengthening of their families.** 
The ultimate goal would be no 
child ijuelfcae system as such, but 
rather a family support system. 

At the heart of the "core family 
support system** would be a new 
foTMii of case management The case 
manager would have generic 
responsibility spanning the various 
categorical programs relevant to the 
family*s needs, such as youth 
services substance abiise, and 



employment services. This new case 
management would seek to 
establish an "empowering, problem- 
solving relationship with the family 
around a wide range of needs and 
using diverse resources,** in 
Farrow*s description. 

Education 

In education, far more than in 
the welfare and child welfare 
systems, local communities retain 
considerable autonomy. They also 
contribute a substantial amount of 
funding;, although over half the 
resources spent on elementary and 
secondary education now come 
from the state and federal level. 
The states, through appointed or 
elected boards of lay citizens, set 
governing policies for local systems 
in areas like teacher certification 
and graduation requirements. The 
involvement of the federal 
govemn^ent is generally taiigeted to 
assuring equity and to specialized 
programs like Chapter I for 
disadvantaged youngsters and the 
Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act 

Michael Cohen described the 
education reform that has occurred 
since 1983, when the National 
Commission on Excellence in 
Education issued its galvanizing 
report, A Nation iU Risk. Initially, 
reforms focused on raising 
standards and monitoring student 
performance. Course requirements 
and achievement levels necessary 
for graduation were raised. In 
many cases, schools expanded the 
use of competency testing, increased 
homework, and lengthened the 
school day and year. To uf ^de 
teacher effectiveness, education 
reform increased salaries, often in 
conjunction with new systems for 
performance evaluation, and 
designed career ladders to retain 
qualified, experienced teachers. 

Now, according to Cohen, the 
'^demand on schools is shifting 
from simply increasing the number 
of graduates with basic skills to 
increasing both the proportion of 
students who graduate and the 
kinds of knowledge and skills those 
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graduates possess.** A new emphasis 
on h^er-order thinking skills will 
lead to changes in curriculum 
content and instructional methods. 
In the future, Cohen prediaed, 
diere also will be a growing push to 
vest more decision«making power at 
die school and teacher level To 
accompany this, school-based 
systems of accountability, with a 
more direct linkage of performance 
and rewards, will be needed 

While the education reform 
movement has been dealing with 
many tough issues, thus far it 
generally has not addressed the 
particular needs of disadvantaged 
students or the often below-average 
resources available to the schools 
they attend In fact, reform has had 
the effect of "raising the rope," 
potentially making school success 
harder for students who were 
already having difficulty. 

No less shouU be expected of 
disadvantaged students than is 
expected of their more affluent 
peers. But additional supports may 
be important to assure that they 
can meet those expectations. "With 
at-risk students,** Cohen noted ''it 
is clear that better linkages are 
needed between the educational 
system and other systems and 
services. Changing the way we 
teach these students, as with all 
students, is important, but by itself 
it isn't going to be enough.** 

Findii^ Targets for 
Collaboration 

Participants met in workgroups 
to begin grappling with what 
collaboration will mean and to 
frame the policy and practice issues 
it raises. Each workgroup focused 
on a particular age group: early 
childhood school-age children, 
adolescents, or adults. 

The Early Chiklhood workgroup 
discussed targeting at-risk 
preschoolers for developmental day 
care programs and involving 
parents as teachers of their children 
and partners in their schooling. 
Acknowledging the need for 
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coordination of education and 
social services for young children, 
participants pix)posed development 
of a comprehensive plan that 
would include primary health care, 
early childhood development 
efforts, income support and family 
support The group considered 
some promising models for early 
childhood education, like Missouri's 
Parents as Teachers program. 

The workgroup focusing on 
School-Age Children observed that 
little attention has been paid to this 
age group, despite the fact that the 
early and middle school years are a 
time with high potential for 
successful intervention. The family 
is still important to the child more 
so than it may be during the 
adolescent years and school-related 
problems can be dealt with before 
they become serious. The 
workgroup identified early and 
frequent success experiences as 
particularly important to help 
school-age children buikl self- 
esteem. The school environment 
also needs to be safe and to provide 
structure and stability, which may 
be missing in these children's lives. 
Among the areas where the 
workgroup saw a potential for 
collaboration were: tutorial and 
remedial help; befbre-school and 
after-school care; ''extras** such as 
camping or museum experiences; 
improved parental literacy; and 
social services for families^ 

The Auolescents workgroup 
identified groups cf chiklren and 
youth for whom responsibility is 
shared among two or more systems: 
children in protective services, teen 
parents, adjudicated minors, 
developmentally disabled chiklren, 
severely emotionally disturbed 
children, and chiklren in families 
receiving public assistance. What Is 
important to these children*s 
success? Group members suggested 
^ors such as strong, caring adults; 
an array of support services that 
are readily accessible, perhaps in 
the school itself; programming 
beyond the regular school day and 
year; linkage of education and 
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"With aurisk students, it is 
clear that better linkages are 
needed betnueen the 
educational system and other 
systems and services* Changing 
the way we teach these 
studentSf as uith all students, 
is important, but by itself it 
isn't going to be enough**^ 

— Cohen 



^inceyouf^ people drop out 
for reoions bodi internal and 
external to die sdwob, the 
toUttionM must beoutsideas 
UfcU as inride sdwols*" 

— Meade 



employment; and outreach and 
attendance policies that seek to 
retain rather than exclude 
youngsters. 

In the workgroup on Adults, 
participants considered the impact 
on jfSie education system of the 
"welfare-to-work" programs being 
implemented as part of welfare 
refiirm. With the objective of 
getting welfare recipients into jobs, 
most plans have provisions for 
adult education and training, either 
as an option for clients or as a 
requii^ent for those who are not 
job-ready. But the dramatically 
increased demand on the Adult 
Basic Education system may well 
exceed the capacity of this relatively 
small program* Moreover, 
educators questioned whether they 
had the responsibility or resources 
to provide programs for individuals 
beyond school age. They argued 
that adults would be better served 
through the community college 
system or other providers. At the 
same time, workgroup participants 
agreed that systemic reform cf 
mainstream operations must 
accompany development of 
alternative programs^ As other 
groups had done, the Adults 
workgroup identified before- and 
after-school child care while parents 
work or receive job training as an 
area for coliaboradon. 



momentum for economic, 
demographic and societal reasons. 
Education and human services 
share many common cortcems in 
serving the disadvdiiiaged. Further, 
more is being demanded of each 
system wiih respect to at-risk 
children and families, while at the 
same time each has been frustrated 
in its lack of effectiveness thus fan 
Meeting the challenge of public 
expectations means working 
together to find and adopt new 
answers. 

Shapii^ A Broader Vision 

Iowa State Senator Charles 
Bruner moderated a panel 
discussio.. with Edward J. Meade, 
Jr. cf The Ford Foundation; 
Virginia Thompson, Executive 
Director of the New York 
Governor's School and Business 
Alliance; and Sidney Gardner of 
The Annie E Casey Foundation. 
The panelists, each of whom has 
had a key role in promoting more 
integrated ways of responding to 
disadvantaged families and 
children, discussed their experiences 
in stimulating change toward a 
broader vision. 

Edward Meade described The 
Ford FtHindation s Urban Schixils 
Dropout Prevention Collaboratives 
which began in 198ii. TTiLs program 
originally pnnided $1.1 million to 
twcnr> -iine cities, each of which 
was in\ited to put together a 
"collaborative," or team of school 
and community leaders who would 
examine why youth in that 
partkular conimunity drop out, 
build a dropout prevention plan 
and gain broad community support 
for it Underlying the Foundation s 
approach were two key 
coasiderations. One was that 
dropout prevention is a ammunity 
and school Issue rather than just a 
school issue. "Since young people 
dn>p out for reasiins both intern-:! 
and extemal to the schooU," Meade 
noted, "the solutions must be 
outside as well as inside sch(X>ls.** 
The Foundation also coasidered 
the amount of effort that is 



Some of the potential barriers to 
collaboration identified by the 
workgroups include: systems with 
very different administrative 
jurisdictions; different professional 
training, vocabulary, and 
perspectives; categorical funding 
streams; restrictive laws and 
regulations; inadequate and 
incompatible data systems; and the 
complexity of establishing 
intersystem accountability. 

Despite these barriers, 
participants agreed that both the 
need and potential for 
collaboration are substantial at this 
time. They observed that the 
wii^igness to invest in "human 
capital** including disadvantaged 
children and families is gaining 
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required to gain broad-based 
support and develop effective 
processes that can sustain joint 
planning and action over the long- 
term. That *J the reason that 
funding was earmarked for the 
"ooUaboratives,** rather than 
operation of programs; the 
rommunities diemselves had to 
find the money for running the 
pcogranti& Ford has continue ^' 
commitment to diis process r 
av^arding another $2.3 mi* in 
early 1968 to sustain the 
coUaboratives in the early ages of 
impiementing local programs. 

The Governor's School and 
Business Alliance in New York 
State is a forty-person ta4c force to 
help local communities **pull 
together for education.** To date, 
fifteen local Alliance Development 
Committees are active within 
communities around the state. The 
Aibance, Viipnia Thompson 
observed, is fightii^ several myths 
First, d^ere is the idea that only 
educators need to be concerned 
with education; as Meade said, 
education is in fact the concern of 
the community as a whole. Second 
is the myth diat we can reach all 
young people through traditional 
educational practices alone. We 
need to find new ways to help, 
encourage and exdte young people, 
as well as to help with the 
problems in their lives that impede 
learning* For many youngsters, we 
must also reestablish the link 
between education and a successful 
ftiture. A third general 
misconception is that we do not 
know enough to make a difference. 
Echoing Lisbeth Schorr's keynote 
comments, Thompson asserted 
**We know enough to help. The 
question is whether we are willing 
CO bite the bullet and do it** 

True collaboration will not 
always be easy, Thompson asserted. 
She asked Wing^mad partkipants: 
""Are you willing to give up your 
job because someone else can do it 
better? Are you willing for someone 
else to get credit for what you're 
doing? Politkally» can you afford to 



give up some of what you re doing 
in the best interest of someone else? 
The challenge is whether we want 
systems to work, want that enough 
to give what 1 call the Uood, sweat 
and tears to make it happen." 

Sidney Gardner described a 
more recent initiative that also 
pushes for collabor.don at the 
community level in addressing the 
problems of at-risk youth and 
families. The New Futures project, 
funded by The Annie E Casey 
Foundation, is provkling $50 
million to support comprehensive 
program devefopment in five cities. 
The grantee is die community 
rather than any separate agency or 
system. Emphasis has been cn 
integration of responses in dropout 
prevention, youth employment and 
teen pregnancy prevention, rather 
than merely patching together 
distinct efforts. *Tf outh 
employment, dropout prevention 
and teen pregnancy are so related 
that we ought to challenge 
communities to pull cogedier their 
responses. Communities need to 
come together around a crisis, the 
crisis of the loss of a third of a 
generation.** Warning against what 
he called **categorical drift,** the 
tendency in collaborative efforts for 
systems to divide the plan into 
pieces and each work on its own in 
isolation, Gardner recalled his 
warning to Casey applkants: **We 
have a staple detector.** 

Another barrier to collaboration 
and systemk change identified by 
Gardner is the potential opposition 
of each system's workforce to top- 
down change. "VJe must include 
the unions and the people who 
work direcdy with children and 
families from Day One,** Gardner 
aigued, **or we will be stuck 
bringing them another 'genius 
model' that they're going to buy 
right out of.** 

The panelists agreed that we 
must bok beyond specific projects, 
however successful and consider 
how coUaboratkxi can be 
institutionalized. This is why in 
the Dropout Prevention 



^^Are you uMing to give up 
your job because someone else 
can do it better? Are you 
unUh^ for someone else to get 
credit for uAot you're doing?** 
— Thompson 



^Youth employment^ dropout 
prevention, arid teen pregnancy 
are so reUued diat ufe ought to 
challenge comftmruties to puU 
together their responses. 
Communities need to come 
together around a crisis, the 
crisis of the loss of a third of a 
generation.** 

— Gardner 
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CoUaboradves we felt it was 
important to invest not in a 
program but in a process," 
emphasized Ed Meade. The 
process should continue long after 
tike funding period has ended" 

Institutionalization has also been 
a major concern for the New York 
Governor's School and Business 
Alliance, said Viiiginia Thompson. 
The AlliaiKe works with each of its 
sites to plan how changes can be 
built into the ongoing systems 
when the special money for the 
initiative has dried up. Thompson 
stresses, T^or a reform to count, it 
must become part of the system. 
That's where we have to make sure 
it resides." 

What Do We Do Now? 

In a spontaneous role play, the 
education and human service 
officials from Connecticut and 
Mississippi discussed how they 
might pursue collaboration on 
returning home. These 
conversations furnished a wealth of 



insights into issues with which 
states will be grappling and 
collaborative strategies to which 
they might turn. The dialogue 
participants were: 

Mississippi: Richard Bovd 

State Superintendent 
of Education 

Thomas R Brittain, Jr. 
Ci>mmLssioner 
Department of Public 
Welfare 



Connecticut 



Lorraine M Aronson 
Dep*.r, Commissioner 
State Department of 
Education 

Stephen B. Heintr 
Commissioner 
Department of Income 
Maintenance 



The excerpts below give 
something of the flavor and 
substance of the dialogue. 



"Hou; can my people do their jchs 
differently to help yours . . 



How can my welfere workers use their interviews 
with clients to support your interest in engaging the 
families in dieir kids' schooling? Can you give us 
questions that our folks ought to be asking? 

1 really don't know what your usual interviews arc 
like. We'd probably want to go beyond thingi like 
THd you go to the parent-teacher conferencer 

What if we were to pull togedier a working group of 
some of our ffcU staff, some folks at the dei»r^^ 
level and some teachers and prindpak? And have 
them really sit down and think about diis issue, to 
advise us as to how case management can reinforx:e 
dv; connection bcnvecn the welfare parent and her 
kid'a schooling. 



Aromon: I think that's a good idea Fm also inieitsted in a 
more for.nal structure. . . 



Hdntz: 



Aronion: 



Hdntz: 



Hciiitz: 



- and profeanonal devekipment It seems to me 
that my staff and your staff codd benefit fixxTi siime 
joint traLiing around these issues And the same 
with kxal staff . 



RJC 



Tve got a problem Vd like your 
help with..:' 

Brittain: Young men too ohen arc left out when the problem 
of teen pregnancy is tackled We've devek^ped this 
newsprint brochurc that lays out the bask 
infomiation — like die fact that a young man who 
fathers a chikl has to pay support until the chiU is 
21 — and answers questions teenagers are likeiy to 
ask I'd like to get vour help in getting diis into die 
schools. What wouU you sugj^est' 

Boyd: I think it's a great kfea. Now what work best wiA 
as is leaving to the bcal districts the specifics of how 
the schools wouU work with the brochure. In a few 
months every superintendent in die state will be 
attending a conference sponsored by the state 
agency. I'd like to have you explain this kJea to diem, 
and then your kxal people in each axinty can begin 
to work with the districts. 
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*We need to see each of our system's 
missions more broadly wtdwut trying to do 
eadi odtei^s job and be all things to all 
peopk . . 

Brittain: I know you're bmited for space in some schools. But 
our staff would be willing to work out of a trailer 
even. A school-based program wouU let our people 
diakgue with the teachers and keep up with the 
individual chiklicn. 

Boyd: Fd like to work with you on school43ased services. 

What it^s really going to caU (or, I think, is helping 
redefine the role of the school system. Because 
schools tend to kx>k at their mission as education 
from &00 to 3i)0 . . . Perhaps we couU use the 
management training institutes for prindpak to start 
selling diem on a more gk)bal view of die school's 
role. 



Aionson: I dunk that as we start working on some of our 
shared goals, we need to be clear on what our 
respective missions are. We need not — and 
shoukin't — coniuse those missions^ We need to 
know what^s your job, and how I can support that 
We need to know dearly what's my job, and how 
you can support that And then there are some areas 
in the middle. 



Heintz: Yes and right now our definition of our own 

mission as a welfare department is changing And as 
we move towards that redef ned mission, I suspect 
we're going to be kx)king to you and to the local 
education agencies to do things they may not already 
be doing. Or to reorganize the way they are doing 
things today in order to help us carry out our new 
missioa Because we can't, in fact, promote self' 
suffirency of welfiare families by ourselves. 

Aionson: I agree. And Vi^H both be drawii^ in other servkes 
^ like health and mental health. There's a whole set 
of services for which I woukl aigue the schools 
wouJd be an appropriate site, but not an appropriate 
provider. 

"We should present a united fronty do joint 
advocacy for a shared agmda ..." 

Heintz: Let's thiidc about what we need to change in the two 
systems over which we have control, things we need 
to go to the legislature for, things that we may need 
to seek from other state ageiKies that have an 
impact And also issues that we might have to take 
to the federal government 

Aronson: Yes, aiKl we need to thiiik about buiUing a base of 
support 

Heintz: It is certainly in our interest as a welfare agency to 
work with you to promote a common leguladve 
strategy, for example on a foupyearoU kindergarten 
program. It wouU be very dramatk:, sirwe it's never 
been done in Connecticut before, for the 
Department of Education aiwl the Department of 
IiKome MaintenatKe to put furward a joint 
l^isbtive package, itKluding some of the items we've 
talked about 
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^^Creatmg 9ygtemk dumge wiU 
mean getting to knoiv tl^ other 
pemm*$penpictive,Ae 
my$teries of his rtgulatiom and 
norms, his undd and cuhurCf 
his frustrations, and his goals.** 
— Valdivieso 



^It is impossible to do a good 
job ofrevamtm^ die dassroom 
n/uidumtAoringupAevery 
foundation on uidch it rata ^ 
dassmmuuMhtslmcturatty 
sound only when we succeed in 
Mtrengdieningdie social and 
family supporta of die diildren 
uho sit in diemJ* 

— Blum 



^ltishereduudiedicdog}iehas 
hegun. The next step he to 
continue die dialogue in offices 
and l^idatures throughout the 
country.** 

— Sugarman 



•It is Here That The 
Dialogue Has Begun'' 

In concluding remarks reflecting 
on the preceding Wingspread 
sessions, Ray Valdivieso of the 
Hispanic Policy Development 
Center offered a number of caveats 
about collaboration. He noted that 
reform movements are frequendy 
co-opted and used to serve other 
purposes such as reducing funding. 
He also warned shouldn't 
start thinldi^ of collaboration as an 
end instead of a niean& Creating 
systemic change,** Valdivieso 
reminded partic Vants, "will mean 
getting to know the other person's 
perspective, the mysteries of his 
regulations and norms, his world 
and culture, his frustrations, and 
hisgoak** 

Barbara Blum, President of the 
Foundation for Chikl 
Development, noted in her 
concluding remarks that the mood 
of the Wingspread participants 
moved **between fasdiution and 
frustration,** as they realized how 
much work will be needed to 
develop the mutual understanding 
Vaklivieso called for. 

Blum stressed that collaboration, 
to be genuinely effective and bng' 
lasting; will require deep structural 
change. She described the tasks that 
lie ahead. **In many schools and for 
many chiklren, it is impossible to 
do a good job of revamping t^ie 
classroom without shoring up the 
very foundation on whkrh it rests 
— and classrooms will be 
structurally sound only when we 
succeed in strengthening the social 
and family supports of the chiklren 
who sit in them. We will need to 
work toginher to find ways to 
encourage ^milies. We will need to 
be concerned with the development 



not only of chiklren but of parents 
as well Collaboration means that 
to^isther we will need to be 
knowledgeable about the 
con^jnunities in which families live 
and where our systems operate. 
Together we will n^ to establish 
quality standards for our 
collaborative programs and will 
need to use categorical funding 
streams more imaginatively until 
more flexible funding is available.** 

The Wingspread roster was 
made up of people who have been 
in the forefront of thinking about 
collaboration and whose job it is to 
gukle those -^sterns wtiich, working 
together, can offer a more 
promising future to disadvantaged 
chiklren and adults. Out of the 
knowledge and experience they 
brought to Wingspread and the 
duHightful and penetrating 
colloquy among them during the 
conference came the beginning 
elements of a broad-based 
collaborative agenda. They 
identified principles whkh shoukl 
underlie a new vision for 
supporting chiklren and families. 
They gained a better undemanding 
of how each sector functions and of 
the commonalities among their 
reform objectives and efforts. They 
explored some promising areas for 
collaboration and the barriers 
whkh will have to be overcome to 
be successful 

But they also came to realiie 
how much work remains to be 
done to develop and implement a 
collaborative agenda. Asjule 
Sugarman said of the Wingsnread 
Conference: Ht is here that the 
dialogue has begun. The next step 
will be to continue the dialogue in 
offices and legislatures thnnighout 
the country." 
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Joining Forces 

Unldng tiie Edtuxttion 
and Social Weffare Systems 

Wtt^jspnad Radio Pmgrams 

The fbUowing radio programs for the National Pubbc Radio series Conuersotiom from Wn^^pnad were 
produced in conjunction with the Joining Fofoea confnence: 

**WeliBre Refomt^ Stephen R Heintz» Connecdcut Conunissioner oi Income 
Maintenance, and Joan L Wills, Diicctor of die National Governors* Association's 
Center for Policy Research. (R4374) 

**£arly Education: Breaking the Cycle of Dependency.^ Barbara B. Blum, President of 
die Foundation for Child Development, and Jule Sugarman, Secretary of the 
Washington State Department of Social and Health Services. (R^l 373) 

^Breaking the Cycle of Disadvantage*^ Lisbeth B. Schorr, Lecturer in Social Medicine 
and Healdi Policy, and author of Wtthm Our Reach: Bmikmg the Cycle of Disadvantage. 
(KA375) 

Tapes of these programs are available through The Johnson Foundation, Inc. Post Office Box 547, 
Radne. Wisconsin 53401-0547; phone (414) 639-32) 1. 
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Joining Forces 

Summary ofRepwted State-Level 
Cdlaborative Task Forces/Committees, 

Agreements, and Initiatives 
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Joining Forces 

Summary of Reported State-Level a>llaborative Task Forces/Committees, 

Agreements, and Initiatives 



SMe 



Alabama 



Alaska 



Due 
Started 

1985 
1985 

1982 
1988 
1988 



Arkansas 1986 



Califomia 198S 
1988 



Selected Examples 

Interagency Agreement on Services for Youthi in Need; 
create ongoing coofxJinating and planning body 

Interagency Committee on Youth: implement 
Agreement; host interagency confierences 

Tri'Departmcnt Committee on Young Children* 
coofxlinate polkies and regulations; share information 

Committee on Early ChiUhood expand Tri l^partment 
Committee 

Governor's Interim Commission on ChiUren and Youth: 
devek)p comprehensive policy recommendations and 
muki-agency budget initiative on chiU care» family 
violence, teen suidde, teen pregnarKy, substance abuse, 
dropouts, runaways 

CJovemor's Task Force on At Risk Yixjfh: devekip pi^lio 
recommendations ftir comprehensive dn^xjt pre\t?imi>n 
effort 

Pre-School Educatwn Program: implement High Scope 
mixiel of early chiklhood educaDon 

Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN): axvdinate 
design and implementation of welfare refomi effi>n 

Comprehensive Phiklren s Services Steenng Committee: 
devefop plan to improve interagerw> cixirdmation and 
increase funding for services to at-risk yixith; ci>n\ en^* 
meetings with human service agencies to foRter 
aJlaiboration; increase pubbc awareness 



Participants' 

Hum Res, Educ, Ment Hldv^ent Ret, Yth 
Svcs 

Hum Res, Educ, Ment HIdi/Ment Ret, Ydi 
Svcs, Law Enf. Courts 

Educ HIth & Soc Svcs (umbrellaX Comm 
& Reg Affairs 

Educ HIth & Soc Svcs (umbrellaX Pub 
Safety. Comm & Reg Affaire, Envmmt, Law 

Gov's Off, Educ HIth & Soc Svcs 
(umbreUa), Comm & Reg Affins Pub Safety 



Gtn's Off. Educ Hum Svcs (umbrella), Voc 
Ed, Emplymt Security, business 



Educ Hum Svcs (umbrella), Voc Ed 



State and kval committee* 



Educ legLslanjre, juv Ct, others 



1988 



CSPA^ Dropout Prevention Academ> Team: devek>r 
plan for dropout preventkm 



SMHevd eduodon piflidpitfito mdudr the iCMr educsoun j^mcy (TJul" i»r 
^^kmr\M r)Mtd^^^cmtdi:ihiyjc^\ ("St Bd tif Educ')? kicaWexd 
PJjM*"*^— «dudini Khoob and dMnct admmatradvr unitK — ajr deputed 

Thr oonl^pintian of human invior afenon vans widely armir^ 
«BL Humm KHwe prapim which may he gmuped lovethcr m one ^enc> tir 
MiiA mjy he hou«d in wpanite apsKtoi 
iwjdv and i»illlB« inc^ 
■Id «a«ri harfdi/i^ntJ iwaidiik»i. GenenJIy 

*aT^ or HiJA and Socy Smtai (niWi ^ 

< pncy lUf waai ai or vfatualy al of die human 9awx pityum 
I ibo«e In iMny InMoait kxal human MTvioe iMiitt M« M of d« iiatt 
d » bcil fMMUpita not fat < 

EMC 




Educ HIth & Welfare (umbrella). Gin s 
Off, Emplyn^t Dev 



'IXjnng thf ( tHJnal i4 Suite I'lannin« A«pnci«s with funding frvim the 
IVpttrtmfnt i4 Hrakh and Hunun Servvos ctmdiiaed d series iif iftratcKic pUnnif« 
wiirkshcipR at whith vau- teams Je\trU»pt\J pLias fiir J- .xHJt rcductkm and 
pre\mtkwi m their statww 



Date 

State Started Selected Examples 



Colorado 1983 

1986 
1986 
1987 
1987 

Connecticut 1987 
1987 

1987 

1987 
1987 

1987 

Delaware 1986 

1987 
1987 

1987 



State Institutional Child Abuse and Neglect Advisory 
Committee: advise on handling of individual cases in 
residential care; recommend policy changes, training etc 

Govemor*s Staff Group on Teen Pregnancy: share 
information 

Ccx)perdtive Agreement on Services for Exceptional 
Children 

State Interagency Ccxmlinating Council: advise on RL 
99457^ implementation 

State Initiatives Groups: share information about special 
initiatives on drug abuse, teen pregnancy, early childhood, 
employment, dropout prevention 

Birth to Three Councib plan and implement R L 99457 
service ccx>rdination 

Interagenc>' Youth at Risk Team: share informat*^.. 
about services for youth at nsk 



Chikl Welfare Reform Interim Policy Advisory CounciL 
devebp "family policy" to guide improvement of services 
to children and families 

Teen Pregnancy Prevention Councit coordinate 
community grants initiative with ongoing programs 

!nteragenc>' Work Group on Urgent Relief for the 
Homeless: coi')rdinate McKinney Act^ planning 



Poverty Work Group of the Governor s Human Services 
Cabinet: ccxjrdinate interagency policies 

Governor s Commission on Work & the Family: develop 
policy recommendations on day care and other issues 
related to work/family 

Children At Risk Committee: develop program 
recommendations to reduce dropout rate 

Ccx>perative Agreement: coordinate services for 
exceptional children (RL 994S7 and transition programs 
for older children) 

Delaware Youth KX^^- abduct comprehensive 
examination of problems of at-risk youth; create a 
planning infrastructure 



P^cipants 

Fduc lUtK Insts, kxal stx svcs othere 



Soc Svcs, Educ HIth, Labor, higher ed. 
Govs Job Training Office 

Educ, Soc Svs 



Educ, HIth, Insts, Soc Svcs, Legislature, loc 
educ parents, others 

Educ HIth, Gov s Off, others 



Educ Hum Res, HIth, Income Maint, Ch & 
Yth Svcs, Ment Ret, Higher Educ others 

Educ Ch &. Yth Svcs, Hum Res, Income 
Maint, Justice, Ale &. Dru& HIth, Job 
Training Correcs, Off of Policy & Mngmt 

Ch & Yth Svcs, Hum Res, Income Maint, 
Educ HIth, Subs Abuse 



Hum Res, Income Maint, Ch &. Yth Svcs, 
Envi-nmt, Gov's Off, Off of Policy &. Mngmt 

Hum Res, Housing Income Maint, Ment 
HIth, Ch & Yth Svcs, HItK Subs Abuse, 
Educ Off of Policy & Mngmt 

Income Maint, Hum Res, Educ 



HIth & Soc Svcs, Ch Yth & Fams Labor, 
Pub Instruc legislature, loc educ others 

Pub Instruc St Bd of Educ Ch Yth & Fam, 
LaK>r, higher ed, Icjcal educ business 

Pub Instruc Labor, Voc Ed, Voc Rehab 



Ch Yth & Fams HIth & Scv Svcs 
CcMnmunity Affairs, Pub Instruc Labi^r 



Porida l987 Multiagency Service Network for Severely Emotionally 

Disturbed Students: plan, implement, and evaluate 
services on a region-spedfic 



Educ HIth & Rehab Svcs (umbrella) 



^ P. L 99457. which reauthtmaed certain programs created by the Educaoon 4>f the 
Handicapped Act (T. L 94-142X aUii authdrizixJ an early tnterventkm pnigram fur 
in^CB and tuddlrn with handicapping uk htions, Under tK.' new measure, in 
ivdcr b> wcure federal funds, a state » required to escabiii^h an interagency courdi 
10 oourdinatr thcK preventkm and early interventicin .servicew 
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^TUc Stewart R McKinney MiMTieles* Ajwstance Act (P. L. 100-77) included icr^nli 
to as8ist statt« in pnmdinR education fi>r h4MTK'les6 children and yt>utk 

^The U. S. Departments iif LaKir and Health and fluman Servxes in June 1986 
created a nationwide campaign called T^xith 2000.** lender thto campaiitn, {iranli 
werv pitmdcd to state* to conduct public awarenew and planning aca\itx» to 
identify and addren the needs youth. 
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Slate 



Date 

Started Selected Examples 



1988 



1988 



Geot^ 



1984 



1985 



1988 



Idaho 



Illinois 



1979 



1982 



Indiana 
Iowa 



1985 

1987 
1987 
1988 

1988 
1987 
1987 
1988 



Inter^pnq^ Cooperative Agreement establish ongoing 
structure and process for comprehensive joint priority- 
and policy-setrinft and for policy imnlementation 

CSPA Dropout Prevention Academy Team: develo,> 
plan for dropout prevention 

Interd'ipartmental Agreement on Services to Exceptional 
and /iltemative Education Students 

Interagency Committee on Transition: develop plan for 
schookcvwork transition of special needs adolescents 

Interagency Committee for Exceptional Individuals: 
coordinate services 

Interagency Council for Early Intervention 
(P.L 99457) 

Troubled Children Committee: arrange for and purchase 
residential care for severely emotionally and/or 
behaviorally cl* .nirbed children; also local committees to 
resolve specific case issues and address local concerns 

Governor's Task Force on Youth At Risk 



Planning Committee for Children and Youth Service 
(now Commission for Children and Youth> develop 
goals and priorities for service delivery and encourage 
interagency cooperation 

Parents Too Soon: develop community-based programs 
for teen panints to prevent child abuse and parenting 
problems, and lo rednre infant mortality; increase public 
awareness (supporteu y a public-private fund called 
"Ounce of Prevention") 

Joint Services Children's Initiative: expand care options 
for children widi serious behavioral emotional, or mental 
disabilities 

State Interagency Council on Early Education: advise on 
P.L 99457 implementation 

Governors Class of 1999 Initiative: ucvelop 
comprehensive prevention program for youth at-risk 

CSPA Dropout Prevention Academy Team: develop 
plan for dropout prevention 



Children At Risk Program: develop dropout reduction 
programs for pre-school through high school 

Governor's Welfare Reform Council implement state 
initiatives; develop model welfare delivery system 

Interagency Coordinating Council (P.L 99457) 



Iowa Traasition Initiative: coordinate services for school- 
toadult transition of developmentally disabled 
individuals 



PiuticipantB 

Educ, Hlth & Rehab Svcs (umbrella) 



Gov's Off, Hldi & Rehab Svcs (umbrellaX 
Educ 



Educ, Voc Rehab, Hum Res (umbrella), 
Correcs 

Educ, Hum Res (umbrella), Correcs, Gov's 
Off 



Hum Res (umbrella), Educ, local committees 



EJnc, St Bd of Educ Hum Res (umbrella), 
Labor, Gov's Off, l^lators others 



Ch & Fam Svcs, Public Aid, Hlth, Educ, 
Emplymt Security, Pittway Corporation, 
others 



Ch & Fam Svcs, Ment HIth/Dev Disab 



Ch & Fam Svcs, Educ 



Gov's Off, Educ Public Aid. Ch & Fam 
Svcs, Hlth, others 

Govs Off, Educ Ch & Fam Svcs, Public 
Aid, Commerce & Comm Affairs local 
educ, others 

Educ, with input from other agencies 



Hum Svcs, Emplymt Svcs, Educ, Econ Dev. 
Hum Rts, Mngmt 

Educ, Pub HltK Hum Svcs, legislature, 
parents, others 

Hum Svcs, Educ (Spec Ed, Voc RehabX 
Emplymt Svcs, Gov's Dev Disab Council 



ERIC 



Date 

State Started Selected Examples 



I^utidpants 



1988 



1988 



Kansas 1980 

1980 
1988 



Kentucky 1986 

1988 
1988 

Louisiana 1986 
1988 



Maine 1986 



1987 



Family Devebpnwnt and Self«Sufificiency CoundL award 
demonstration grants to provide family development 
services to families at risk of k>ng*tenn welfiare 
dependency; evaluate programs and make 
reconunendations to Governor and legislature 

ChM Development Coordinating Coundk devebp 
definition of at-risk; devebp guicklines for chiki 
development services for at-risk 3' and 4'year okls; 
inventory services; award grants to programs that provide 
new or additional services 

Children and Youth Advisory Committee: evaluate and 
report annually on level and quality of services, advise 
Governor and legisbture 

Kansas Couit/Education/Social and Rehabilitation 
Servkes Liaison Committee: resolve interagency problems 

Kansas State Unified Cooperative Coalition to Ensure 
Educational Success (KAN-SUCCEED> identify 
priorities and devebp pbn to reduce level of student 
failure and dropout; sponsor program initiative; develop 
state standards and guidelines for bcal school districts 

Govemor^s Interagency Council on Early ChiUhood 
Education and Devebpment: coordinate poUcy and 
planning; administer model grant program; develop 
uniform data base 

CSPA Dropoput Prevention Academy Team: devebp 
plan for dropout prevention 

Kentucky Litegrated Delivery Syst ( (KIDS): place 
human service agency personnel in . chools; initiate 
broader coordination of resources to meet educational 
and personal needs of chiklren 

Task Force on Dropouts provide advice to Dept of 
Educ and expbre opportunities for coUaboratbn 

Project for State and Local Action to Ensure Education 
Success for Chiklren and Youth At Risk: devebp state 
statute guaranteeing education aiJ related services; 
six>nsor interagency training conferences to foster 
collaboration (CCSSO grant^) 

Advisory Committee on Truancy, Dropouts and 
Alternative Education 



Human Resources Devebpment Council coordinate 
programs (established by Governor) 



Hum Svcs, Pub HIth, Hum Kts, current/ 
former wel^ recipients, others 



Hum Rts, Educ Hum Svcs, Pub HIdi, loc 
educ, parents, othc ^ 



Soc & Behab Svcs, Hum Res, Educ, Hlth & 
Envmmt, legislature, courts, others 



Educ, Soc & Rehab Svcs, Office of Judicial 
Administration 

Educ, Soc & Rehab Svcs, Hlth & Envrrunt, 
Hum Res 



Gov, St Bd of Educ, Hum Res (umbrella), 
others 



Hum Res (umbrella), Educ, others 



Hum Res (umbrella), Educ, others 



Educ, St Bd of Elem & Sec Educ, Gov's Off, 
Hlth & Hum Res, unions, others 

Educ, St Bd of Elem & Sec Educ, Labor, 
Hlth & Hum Res, Correcs, local educ, 
unions, others 



Educ & Cultural Svcs, Hum Svcs 
(umbrella), Ment HIth/Ment Ret. Labor, 
Correcs, local schools, others 



^In 1988, the Coundl of Chief State School Offkm awarded grants of up to 
$40X00 to eleven states to assist the education dcpaitment in woHdng with other 
Mate agrndes to achieve the objectives of the Coundl*s policy statement, "Assunn^ 



SchiX>l Success (or Students A( R»k.** The eleven stjtM include California, 
Coti^radoi Gcorpa« Ubnois Lxxiksiana, Maryland, Musumppi, Nixth Carolina, 
Penns-ylvania, Vennont, and Wisconsin. 
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Due 

State Started Selected Enmplcs 



P^utkipantB 



Maryland 1978 
1984 



1986 

1987 
1987 
1988 

Massachusetts 1986 



1987 
1987 
1988 
1985 



Michigan 



1986 



1988 



1988 



State Coofdinating Comniittee: coordinate services to 
handicapped children in residential placement 

Intefxlepartmental Conunittee on Teen Pregnancy: 
promote cooperation at state and local level; sponsor 
anr'ual conference; develop statewide communications 
network; provide incentive grants to local education 
agencies 

Govcmot's Council on Adolescent Pregnancy: promote 
interagency coordination and public awareness; monitor 
progress toward goals set by 1985 Govemor^s Task Force; 
devek)p policy recommendations 

Govemor^s SubCabinet: coordinate programs for 
chiUren and youth 

Govemor^s Interagency Council foe ChiUren: plan 
P L 99457 implementation 

Interagency Model Program Planning Committee: design 
pike conununity service program for at-risk families 
(Annie E Casey Foundation chiU welfare reform 
project') 

Commonwealth Futures Steering Committee and 
Workgtoupc prrAide oversight and implementation 
support to divTpout prevention and reentry effort that 
emphasizes kxal community initiatives 

Govemor^s Commission on Employment of the 
Handkapped promote public awareness 

Inter-Secretariat Task Force: coordinate activities and 
resources for early chiUhood and chiU care 

Interagency Agreement to aUow foster parents to be 
education advocates for foster chiUren 

Early ChiUhood Ad Hoc Advisory Committee: devebp 
standards for preschool programs 

Michigui Interagency Qxnmittee on Ate Black ChiU: 
conduct series of conferences to examine state pobdes; 
devek)p recommended programmatic strategies to address 
crisis faced by black children 



Michigan Human Services Cabinet Task Force on Youdi 
Services: review current agency responsibilities; devebp 
principles for delivery system; designate servkes which 
should be administered by a single agency; recommend a 
consolidated funding strategy 

State Interagency Cbordinatirg Council for Handkapped 
Infants and Toddleis advocate for taiget population; 
review senices and recommend improvements (P.L 99- 
457) 



Educ, Hum Res. Hlth & Ment Hygiene, Juv 
Svcs, Gov's Off of Ch&Ydt 

Hum Res» Hlth & Ment Hygiene, Educ, Juv 
Svcs, Econ &Emplymnt Dev, Gov's Off of 



Gov's Off of Ch & Ydv Hum Res Educ. 
Hlth & Ment Hygiene, Econ & Emplymt 
Dev, Bdgt & Fiscal Ptannins^ higher educ, 
kx:al govtSi legislature, citizens 

Educ Hum Res, Hldi & Ment Hygiene, Juv 

Svcs 

Educ Hum Res, Hldi & Ment Hygiene, 
Gov's Off of Ch&Yth 

Hum Res, Educ Hlth & Merc Hygiene, Juv 
Svcs, kxal agencies, Gov's Off of Ch & Yd\ 



Educ Offc of Training and Emp Policy, Yth 
Svcs. Pub Wcif, Gov's Off, odieis 



Educ Soc Svcs, others 
13 state s^endes 
Educ Soc Svcs 



St Bd of Educ Soc Svcs. Vuh Hlth, Ment 
Hlth, higher ed, lor ediic others 

St Bd of Educ Lt Gov, Ment Hlth. Educ 
Pub Hlth. Agriculture. Civil Rights. 
Commerce. Correcs, Labor. Management & 
Budget. Soc dvcs. Transp, State Polke. Nat 
Resources. Sec of State 

Soc Svcs. Educ Ment Hlth. Conunerce, Pub 
Hlth. Gov's Off. Civil Rights. Management 
& Budget 



Educ Six Svcs Pub Hlth. Ment Hldi. others 



^Thc Annie E Cairv Foundackm is funding a ilcmtmstnioiin cKiU wd^are nhnn 
pix^fcct, with an d^ectivt erf rn4uipinR the currvne syMrm to cmphasur avrnnunitY- 



haned eariy intcrvrntum and pfwrnikia The pmyect k directed by the Center ibr 
the Study iif Stwa! Pnhcy, which pnivide* technical aMtanor to | 
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Date 

State Started Selected Esamples 



PuticipantB 



1988 



Minnesota 1982 



1984 



1987 



1987 



1988 



1988 



1988 



Mississippi 1984 



1984 



1988 



Maternal and Child Healdi Task farce: recommend state 
oobcy dianges; coordinate program data 

Interagency Migrant Services Committee: coordinate 
service delivery (ako regional interagency coundk) 

State Interagency Early Childhood Intervmdon Steering 
Committee: develop interagency policy requiring services 
for young handicapped children; identify ager^y 
responsibilities; coordinate programs 

Interagency Agreement: develop comprehensive plans for 
early intervention for handicapped youn^ters and those 
at risk of h^uidicapping conditions; corulua rmds 
assessment; provide training to kxal interagerury 
committees 

Interagency Agreement on Early ChiUhood Intervention: 
continue aiKl expand efforts started with 1984 agreement; 
facilitate implementation of P. L 99-457 

Interagency Ad Hoc Task Force on Adolescent 
PregnaiKy: share information; identify problems and 
recommetvl solutions; provide techrucal assistarwe to kxal 
communities 

Youth 2000 \dvi&c; / Commitiee: advise lead agency on 
project, whkh will provide plaiming grants to local 
communities 

CSPA Dropout Prevention Academy Team: dr/ebp 
plan for dropout prevention 

Chiklren*s Policy Academy: devebp state policy 
framework ana unified budget proposal 



Council on Chiklren, YoutK and Families: advise 
GtTvemor and legislature on crosfr-agency issues 

Interagency Team on Chiki Abuse and Neglect: devek)p 
interagency policy and programminfis conduct interagenc> 
training 

ChiU and Adolescent Service S>'stem Pnigram 
(CAASSP)^ devebp needs asiiessment ol chiklren in 
need of mental healdi servkes; jnplenwnt case 
nvnagement system; coordinate kical information-^hann^^ 
councils 

juvenik justice Task Force: devtfkip policy and 
oiganizational recommendadons on broad rangt* of 
chiUren's issues, especially abuse 

CSPA Dropout Prevention Academy team: devek>p plan 
for dropout prevention 



Pub HIth, Soc Svcs» Educ Ment HIth, 
Management & Budget 

Educ Soc Svcs, Labor. Pub HItK Civil Kls 
Emplymt Security, others 

Educ HIth, Hum Svcs (umbrella), 
consumers, advocates, providers 



Educ HIth, Hum Svcs (umbivlla) 



Educ, HIth, Hum Svos, (umbrella) 



HIth, Hum Svcs (umbrella), Educ, jobs £l 
Tmg Office of jobs Pobcv, Sute Planning 



Office of jobs Polkry. HIth, Hum Svcs 
(umbrellaX Educ Correcs, Sute Planning 
others 

Educ State Planning, Hum Svcs (umbrellaX 
Correct Gov's Off, legislature, others 

Educ Finance, State Planning^ Hum Svcs 
(umbrdlaX Lt Gov, Office of jobs Pobcy, 
jobs & Tm^ legisbturu kxal educ others 

Hum Svcs (umbrellaX Educ FinarKe, jobs 
& Tmft Pub Svc Correcs. State Planning 

Pub Safety, Hkh, Educ Hum Sv^ 
(umbrettaX Convcs, State Plannini^ Att> 
(jeni, anirts, others 

Ment HItK Educ, HItK Pub Welfare, 
hotkpitais, JklvocatcN iitht-rs 



(nn sOft, fcda», HIth, Tub WVIlan', higher 
ed, (nA s Off of Fed'St Pnip» 



^The Child and Aduloicmt Service Pni|{nuii (CAASSI*) » a Natkwul Irv4iiute 
Mental Hcakh pnjfcct to pnmkKe the devek^ixnent iif itate and kural ptam fiir 
addfCMng the mental health needn (if serunisly erndtn* ^ dinturhtd children jrd 



>nuth AimwiK »hc pnmipk^ uivi rhm^j i AASSP l*. muln-^N-^cin inordinantin In 
tnevi fhc ranjic iif nev\\» i thcur >iiun|^('rs and thtnr (amilicx 
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State 



Miaiouri 



Nebiaib 



Nevada 



New 

Hampshire 
Ncwjcraey 



New 
Modoo 



Date 

Sdurted Selected Examples 

1968 Assuring an Education for Homeless Gujcben: 
cooidmate McKinne>' Act planning 

1988 Building Brkiga for Success: promote public awareness 
about pfoblems of at'risk youth; develop and gain passage 
of a state educational entidements statute (CCSSO grant) 

1968 Interagency Cooidinating Council: advise lead s^ency on 
P.L9»457jiervices 

1963 Children's Services Commission: encourage and facilitate 
coordination; develop an integrated state plan 

1968 Neonatal Intensive Care Project: develop RL 99457 
services 

1968 Caring Communities; coordinate service delivery in taiget 
communities 

1987 InteigDveiiunental and Community Planning Process: 
develop a state plan for achieving a public policy to 
streng^ten families; establish pilot oommunity'based 
Family Preservation Teams 

1968 CSPA Dropout Prevention Academy Team: develop 
plan for dropout pr-ver^ion 

1986 Statewide Task Force on At Risk Youth: establish 
canmon definitions and data collection procedures; 

dr dop policy recommendations based on Vhat mxks'' 

1987 ^teragency Coordinating Coundk plan and implement 
P. L 99457 service coordination 

1987 Interagency Team: devek)p services for chiUrenwidi 
special needs 

1983 Govemor^s Committee on ChiUren's Services Planning 
serve as proUenvsolving group on planning and 
coordination of services; develop recommendations for 
service additions and improvements; promote public 
awareness 

1985 Gofvemor's Task Foft£ on Services to Disabled Pereoas: 
devekip recommendations to improve service system 



1987 School Based Youth Services: provide comprehensive 
support services to help adolescents stay in school 

- State Job Training Gxxdinating Coundl At-Risk-Youdi 

Task Force: devek)p recommendations fur reducing 
youth unempbt.inent 

1966 Natkmal Committee for the Prevention of ChiU Abuse/ 
New Moaco Chapter coordinate chiU abuse preventici) 
efifbriB 

1987 Govemor^s Cabinet Council on ChiUien suyd Youth: 
kientify priorities; establish common data base; devebp 
ptpgrams with emphasis on ( nevention 



P^utidpants 

Educ Pub Welfare, Hldv Gov's Off of Fed- 
St Prog^ Ment Hhh, k)c govt, odiers 

Educ Pub Welfiu*, Ment Hlth. Gov's Off, 
Gov's Off of Fed-St Pro^ PuHk Hlth 



Gov^s Off of Fed^ Pro^ Hltli. Ment Hldv 
Educ Pub Welfare, advocates, others 

Elem & Sec Educ Soc Svcs, HltK Ment 
Hlth,JuvCt,legishture 

Elem&SecEduc Hlth, kxal provklen 



Elem & Sec Educ Hlth, Soc Svcs (umbreUa > 



Soc Svcs, Gov Off, Educ kxal educ 



Educ Hum Res (umbrellaX Emplymt 
Security, Job Training Bur Ak & Drug 
Abuse, bcal educ 

Eudc Hum Res (umbrellaX higher c^d, 
others 

Educ Hkh & Hum Svcs (umbrella) 



Hum Svcs (umbrellaX HltK Correcs. Labor, 
Educ Publk Advocate, Commty Af^un. 
Courts, voluntary agencies, othen 



Hum Svcs (umbrellaX Sduc Hlth, Pub 
Safety, Correcs. Transprtn. (Tommty Affaire, 
Higher Ed, Labor, Publk Advocate, 
voluntary agencies, business, citizens 

Hum Svcs (umbrellaX Educ kxal educ kxal 
providere 

Educ Labor, Correcs Hum Svcs (umbrellaX 
business, others 



Ckw's Off. Hum Svcs. Educ Hldi & 
Envmmt, Correcs. others 



Gov's Off. Hum Svcs. Educ Hldi & 
Envmmt, Correcs. othere 
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DMe 

dene oCSUllKl 

1988 



New York 1977 



1984 



1985 



1985 



1985 



1986 



1987 



Nofth 
Caidinai 



1987 

1984 
1987 



Selectrd Examples 

"joining Fofces**^ Cdmmitcee identify existing progranis 
for at risk youtK* piovkie assistance to kxai fdiool 
districts undertaking reform eftort; work with Governor's 
Cabinet Council 

joint Powers Agieemcnc clarify responsibility for 
licensing of chiU care facilities 

Govcmor^s Council on ChiUren and Families: develop 
more effkient semces by convening discussions^ resolving 
ts^veSf and coordinating programs 

Govemor^s Task Force on Adolesce^it Pregnancy: analyze 
current servir^^^ advise Governor and legislature on state 
policy and program development; promote development 
of preventive strategies; develop guklebnes for allocation 
of new program doOan to fund local projects 

PINS Diverskm State Interagency team: approve kxal 
plans for coordinated, community'based services to 
troubled youth 

Advisory Conunittee on Runaway and Homeless Youth: 
assist lesd agency in devebping r^ubtions for new 
program and in coordinating resources 

Govemu s Commission on Domestic Violence 
Interagen * Committee; coordinate funding and contract 
management; provkle technkal affistance 



Vocational Education Project and Welfare Education 
Program: provkle education, training and support 
services for AFDC recipients 

Community Schools Task Force: develop guklelikies and 
review applications for new grants program to assist 
elementary schools in becoming the base for provision of 
wide range of services; assist in securing cooperation of 
other ageiKies; advise lead agency 

Youth At Risk and Community Paitnenhip Grants: 
promote coordination of school and community 
resources for youth at risk of not completing school 

Adolescent Parenting Program: devek^p model programs 
for serving adolescent parents 

Governor's Commission for the Family: devrkip and 
promote policy rcconunencbtwns for strengthening 
funilies 



PlartkipantB 

Educ Hum Svcs, Hlth & En\Tnmt. Correcs 
Hum Svcs, Hlth & Envmmt 



Council on Ch & Fams, Soc Svcs 
(umbreUa), Educ, higher educ legislature, 
local govt, voluntary agencies, others 



Soc Svcs, (lunbreUa), Educ Div of Crim Just, 
Council on Ch & Fams, K4ent Hkh, others 



Soc Svs (umbrella), Educ Div for You h, 
Div for Hot:iJig and Conununity 
DevekipmLnt, Council on Ch & Fams 

Correcs, Labor, Crim just, Educ Human 
Rts, HIdv Div for Youth, Housing u 
Community Devekipment, Alcoholism, 
others 

Educ Soc Svcs, (umbrella) 



Educ Soc Svcs V umbrella X citizens, others 



Educ (administering agenc>') 



Hum Res (umbrellaX kical educ 



Nocdt 
IMota 



1968 At'Risk ChiUien and Youdi Task Vcru:: Conduct needs 
anesnnent; conduct statewklr conicninoe; devekip polky 
and legisbtive reiommendations (CCSSO grant) 

1966 ChiUrm and Adolewnts At Risk Cdnuniakxi (CAAR): 
devekp c o mprehensive pobcy lecommendations to 
address needs acroM all secton 



Pub Instruc St Bd of Educ Hum Res, 
Community Colleges, others 



Gov*s Off, state agencies, aduxates, private 
citizens 



^Thi oonvniiiee WM cMaUiM when the Mr 

wnDuncBUMt of the pn^tCL Throm^ the comminee, the J e ii M tm eiiti wofied 
loMhff to eoRifilcie the furvry, «id have apwi 10 ci^^ 
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Dite 

Sdrte Started Selected Examplct 



PtftkippjitB 



1987 Childf^'s Services CixxtiinaCing Committee: impiemeiu 
CAAR recummendations 



1988 Families Firsc deaffi and implement a model child 

welfare system (Annie E Casey Foundation duld welfare 
lefbnn prefect) 



Ohio mi 
1988 

Oklahoma 1983 
1985 

1965 

1987 
1988 

Oregon 1983 
1985 
1987 
1988 



Govemor^s Early Intervention Council: design a 
comprehensive service system for parents and children 

Education 2000 Commission: advise on ways to improve 
education 



Interagency Task Force: coordinate serviais for chik^ren 
adjudicated "in need of treatment^ 

State InterageiKy ChiU Abuse Preventkxi Task Foite 
coordinate prevention activities (local task forces als4> 
established) 

Integrated Serivcs Project: coordinate services to increase 
family setfisufifidency, using a case management/client 
agreement approach; devekip common taxonomy and 
resouroe direoory^^ 

(xivemor^s Task Force: review e\aluate and make 
rDoomniendations to improve chiklren's services 

ChiU Deadtt Study Task Force: examine chiU fatalities 
and recommend ways to reduce number 

Youth Coordinating CoutKil: review needs of youth at 
risk of chronk uncmpkiyment; recorimerKl program and 
policy improvement; finance and cnxxirage adoption of 
model prcjgams 

Human Resource/Education Policy Council: advise 
department licads» csfiecially on programs for chiUren at 
risk and oTi devekipnient of alternative and community 
programs; improve if iterdepartmefital coordinatk)n 

Student Retention Initiative (SRI> help school districts 
start programs for at-risk youth; promote repbration of 
suocesifid oKxiek; ijperate competitive grant prognun; 
improve state agmcy and kxal level a)Uaboration 

ChiUren's Agenda: create kxal task forces to inventory 
services fb^chtUren, identify needs, and recommend state 
and kxal actwn; devekp (3ovemor^s budget submisskm 
based on kxal plans (cxtenskxi of SRI to focus on 
younger ages) 

1988 Welfare Reform Task Force: reconunend changes in 
welfare system to promote self'Suffkiency 



Lt Gov (chair). Hum Svi^s, PuS histruc, 
Insts. Atty Genl Hldi (includes Mitit Hldi). 
Voc Educ Indiaii Affairs, (then 

(xw's Off, Hum Svcs, Pub Listruc. Ini^ 
Hldi (includes Mei.. Hldi) 



Educ Hum Svcs, Hldi, Ment Hldv Ment 
Ret others 



Bd of Educ, kxial educ, bu$ine»> 
Ic^slature; ex officia Hum Svcs, Educ, 
hi.^ educ Gov's Off, Budg & Mi^t, 
Taxation 

Hum Svcs, Ment Hldi. Hldi 



Hum Svcs, HIth, Man Hkh, Pub Instruc, 
Emplymt Security, Commerce, JTP A higher 
ed, voluntary agencies, othen 



Educ Hum Res (umbreUa), Job Training 
juv S\cs, kxal educ kxal govt, odief^ 



Educ Hum Res (umbreUa) 



Hum Res (umbrella), Educ Job Trainin^i; 
Juv Svcs, kxral planning groups 



Hum Res (umbrellaX Educ legisbtuft, 
othen 



H.iii^^!;S^A^^^ ^y^'^^-^^^'^'P^V"^ ^ dermdmcv. TTk fnv utair, mcluat Amnna. Florida. Maine. Okbhciiim 
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Penmyivania 1965 



1987 



Puerto 
Rko 



1967 



South 
Carolina 



1968 
1968 



1968 



South 1968 
Dakou 



TeniKMcc 1965 



1966 



Texai 
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1987 
1967 

1979 



Child and Adoleiocnt Service System Program 
(C AASSP) Pobcy Commiace dr/clop a cootdinated 
syiiem of care at the locai level for children and 
adoietoentK with lerious mental ilbieis and for their 
families 

Suooeiiful Students* Paitnenhip Advisory CoundL 
develop pobcy and legislative recommendations; promote 
public awarenev (CCSSO grant) 

Agreement on Early Intervention for Preschool 
Handicapped Children 

Agreement on Transition of Haiulicapped Students from 
School to Work 

Student Asnstance Program: train core teams to work in 
schools on subrtance abuse, suicide 

Diagnostic and Peribrmanoe Alternatives for Out^of- 
School YoungMcic kxate 24fiO0 midents who have 
dropped out in last two years and develop alternative 
pi o p ai m for them; provide interdisdplinary support 



CSPA Dropout Prevention Academy Team; devek)p 
plan for dropout prevention 

Agreement Between the South Carolina Depaitments of 
Education and Social Services: define conunon 
phikxophkad base for ChiU Protective Services; eftabbsh 
procedures for handling abuse and neglect; define 
"educational neglect^; provide for reciprocal training and 
exch an ge of information 

CSPA Dropout Prevention Academy Tean^ devekip 
plan for dropout prevention 

Governor's Conference on Youth At Risk: promote 
awareness and facilitate development of local strategies 



VICTORY NETWORK: coordinate empbyment, 
education aivi training services to AFDC and Food 
Stamp recipients 

Rcsponiible Adolescent Parenting (RAP> provkles 
services tu chiUren in foster care to prevent pregnancy 
and to teen parents on AFDC to keep them in school 
and prevent child abuse and lon|^«erm welfare 
dependency; pnxnote public awareness 

Interdepartmental HomeIcK Committee: coordinate 
services 

Interagency Coordinating Council: advise Dept of 
Educatkm on needs of haiKlkapped toddlen (P L 9^ 
457) 

Communities in Schools: provide oneoivone counseling 
9rJ other services to help h^gh-tiik youn^ten stay in 
school, using agency staff kicated on school atr 
(adapCMion of Cities in Schoob model) 



Pub Welf (umlirellaX Educ Juv Ct G<w s 
Off of Pobcy Devekipmenu othei% 



Educ HIdv Pub Welfare (umbrellaX Labor, 
Cor.tmty Af(iair&, local eJuc, business* otheR 



EducHldi. Pub Welf 
Educ Labor & Industry 
EducHkK Pub Welf 



Soc Svcsy Educ justice; rebted agencies 
uvJude HhK Drug & Ak Abuse Prev, 
Labor, Hum Res, Agriculture, Sports & Rec, 
Youth Affaini, business; ako local 
comminees 

Gov's Off, Soc Svoh justice. Sports & Rec 
Educ 

Educ Soc Svcs 



Budget & Control, Educ Soc Svcs» Ak & 
Drug Abuse, kical educ others 

ccvplannetv^sponson: HhK Vcy Educ 
Labor, Educ & Cukural Affairs Indian 
Affian, Atty GenI, Soc Svcs, ComHS, others 

Hum Svcs, Educ (Bask Ed and ViV EdX 
Labor, Emplymt Security; ako kxal 
interagency committees 

Hum Svcs kxal educ kical health pnniiers 
others 



St Bd or Educ Educ Hum Res kxal educ 
Emplymt CummiMkin, business 
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Due 

StmruA Selected Enmplo 



1966 



1966 



1966 



Utah 



1987 
1987 

1987 

1988 

1975 
1982 

1986 

1987 
1987 



Vofmonc 1985 



Intengrncy Coundl on Early Childhood Intervention: 
eiubliih dii«ctk)n of fxopanv detennine alk)cat^ 
raouicei(P.L99457) 

Teen Parent Inkzative (TPI) Interagency Gxindl: advise 
Dept of Human Services on pfoyect to promote fl^^ 
iuflkiency of nicpiam and parenting teem and tern 
riik of beoom ig parents pip^ mchidea a italewide 
ferum to pro .lote public awarenev and develop action 
stratagiei and 5'year pUot pipfecti to develop a inodd 
oomptehenv e aervioes 

At'Riik Youth Roouroe AMitanoe Apecment: improve 
coordination to identify dropouo and ftudents at r^ of 
dropping out and to provide appropriate education, 
training and ctnploymeitt lervioei; provide tEchriical 
aMiitanoe to local oommunttici; create improved data and 
tracking tyitemi on dropouts 

Interagmcy Coordinating Coundl: cxxxdinate policies 
and services for students who are at risic of droppii^ out 
or who have dropped out 

Procsedures and Undencandiiv for Servii^ Students 
Flared in Community Care Homes: coordinate and 
provide moke effective educational services! improve cros^ 
agency comnuiucalion 

Inter- Agency A^eement for die Proviaon of Statewide 
Transition Services: develop a system to provide school- 
loaduk Lansiiion services for peisorw %vith dkabilities 

School-Age IVcpiancy Prevention Advisory Committee: 
expand mem b e nhip of TPI InterageiKyCbundl; advise 
Depyuuiieiit of Human Services on project 

joint Interagency Cbordinating Council: discuss issues of 
mutual concern 

Youth m Custody Phvaia* coordinate services to youth 
in institutions and, using local advisory councils, to youth 
being returned to the community from institutions 

State Ad Hoc Homeless Planning Committee: coordinate 
services 

faiteragency Coordin^inc Council (P. L 99457) 

Govemor^s Task Force on Teenage Pkepiancy 
Prevention: analyse nature and cxteiit of problem and 
existing stiaiegm piomote public awarencK develop 
recommendations for Governor, Irgishnirr, and state and 
local agencies 

I>Ug Abuse Prevention: develops implement, and 
evaluate a comprehens i ve K-12 cunicuktm 

Child and Adolcacent Service System Pityam 
(CAASSP> improve delh/ery and coordination of services 
for youdi age (Vis widi severe emotional distur^ mce; 
develop System of Care inodei; inchides Inten^^ 
Cooperative Apmnent 



PurddpgntB 

Educ Ment Hkh/Ment Ret, Hldv Hum 
Svcs 



Hum Svcs, Educ Emplymnt, Hkh, Ment 
Hkh/Ment Ret, Atty Gcnl 



Educ, Commerce/J iPA 



Educ Commerce, Hum Svcs, Emplymnt, 
Higher Ed, Corms, Ale & Drug Abuse, 
otheis 

Educ Youth Commission 



Educ Rehab. Ment Hldi/Ment Ret 



Hum SvcB» Educ Emplymnt, HkK Ment 
Hkh/ Ment Ret Atr/ GenI; adds business, 
private sector, citizen representatives 

Educ Soc Svcs, Hkh, Rehab 



State Bd of Educ SocSus 



Hkh, Soc Svcs, job Svcs, Commty & Econ 
Dev, Education, business, voluntary agencies 

Educ Hlth, Soc Svcs, parents, othen 

Soc Svo, Educ St Bd of Educ Gov's Off, 
HkK legisbture, othen 



Educ Soc Svcs, Hlth 



Agency of Hum Svcs (umbrellaX Educ local 
interagency teams 
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DMe 



Pautidpanti 



Govemor^s Taik Focce for the Prevention of Teenage 
Pinipmicyi review existing progrsuns and develop 
rKonvnendations for actions needed; renewed to monitor 



1986 



1986 Reach Upe promote long^eim fletf-fiuflkiency of single 
parents itcetvii^ /JrDC through propam of education, 
training and cmploytnent, and through extended support 
servioet for transtion period 

1986 Dependent Care Grant Propam: expand referral s>'stem 
and increase school^ child care services; sponsor 
infonnacion oonfereiKe (Federal Depetuk'nt Care 
Picgram**) 

1987 Pn^ect for State and Local Action to Ensure Education 
Success for Children and Youth at Risk: promote public 
awarencii; develop pilot comprehensive service modek in 
two districts; conduct statewide forum (CCSSO grant) 

1988 CSPA Dropout Prevention Academy Team: develop 
plan for dropout prevention 

Vifginia 197S Govemor^s Advisory Board on Child AKise and Neglect 
periodically evaluate status of prevention, identification 
and treatment efforts; develop recommendations for 
Governor and legislature 

1986 Cbnunonweakh Alliance for Dmg Rehabilitation and 
Education (CADRE> duough state and local councils 
develop and implement a axirdinated plan to reduce 
juvenile drug and alcohol abuse 

1986 InteragriKy Coordinating CouiKil on Driivery of Rebted 
Services to Handicapped Children: develop interagerK> 
plan for services; foster and hdlame local OKiperation; 
resolve systemic and interagetKy problems; identify gaps 
and duplication 

1987 Consortium of Child-Serving Agencies: acbninister 
Interaigency Pool (small amount of new resources) for 
severely emotionally disturbod children 

1987 Statewide CoutKil on Infant Mortality: exchange 

information; report annually to Govcnwir on pronuMng 
initiadves 

1987 Virginia Courwil on Coordiiuting Prevention: de\'elop 
comprehensive plan for action to promote healdiy 
bfiestyles responsible parenthood, healthy mothers and 
babies» posidve child aiwl youth development, positive 
iamily life, gunful employment arwl literacy, itkiependent 
living and a safe environment 

1968 Sute hteragetKy Coordiruting Coundt advise lead 
agency on development of PI L 994S7 system 



1988 CSPA Dropout Prevention Academy Team: devekip 
plan for dropout prevention 



Agenc> of Hum Svt> ( umbrella X Educ 
Emplymnt & Tn^ HIth, \duntar> 
agetKieSt others 



Agencv of Hum Svcs, (umbreUaK Emplymnt 
&L Tmg^ Educ higher ed, others 



A|aefK> of Hum Svcs (umbrella), Educ 



Educ Emplymt & Tmg, Gov*s Off, Agency 
of Human Svcs (umbrellaX Ale & Subs 
Abuse, kgisbture, others 

Educ Hum Svcs, Gov s Off, Emplymt & 
Training, others 

Soc Sra. Hkh, Educ M^r.t Hlth/Ment Ret, 
Dept for Children, Atty Gau, Yth Svcs 



Atty Genl Educ Ment Hlth Ment Ret, StK 

Svcs 



Educ Soc Svcs, Correcs, HkK Rehab Svxs, 
Ment Hlth/Ment Ret, Hixising & Cvmvn 
De\', Dept for Children, othen 



Soc Svcs, Correcs Educ Ment Hlth "Ment 
Ret Subs Abase, Dept for Children 



Ment Hlth Ment Ret Subs Abuse, Hlth, 
Soc Sv^s, Educ Med AsMst, Dept for 
Childiwi, others 

Aginjb Dept for Children, Educ Hlth, Soc 
Svcs, Correus Med Assist, Ment Hltk Ment 
Ret/Subs Abuse, others 



Ment Hltk "Ment Ret Subs Abuse, Educ 
Hkh, Soc Svcs. D^ for Children, Med 
Assist, others 

Educ St Bd of Educ Soc Svxs, Transp & 
Pub Safety, Emplymnt, local schools 
legisbture 



A IW omnibui humin Mvk» meaiufc. FX 
DspsndoK CiR IVqpanv This mtmut pnwido 7^ kdtnl malchins granto to 
0 ( up child eve pro p s im ibr KhaJ spd cMldfcn ivho haw noonr Hi 



cair kw chrm hrfmr iw afirr ichtu^ aiiJ to JiMrminati* in^mnjtiiwt fhr 
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Mamk 



Dm 

1983 



1986 



1987 



1988 



Wafhii^ 1982 



1983 



1986 



1987 



19H8 



War 1981 
Vnynia 



Sfhct ipd FiKMniIci 

Intmgency CoundL promote tncmgiency ooofdinaoon of 
pRvmtkm and ifUervmdnn servKM 
youn^lm (originaHy oovering a0es 3-5, expanded to 
include tnianiB and toddlen per P. L 99457) 

Child and Adolotent Service SyMcm Propam 
(CAASSP> implement interaemcy apecment Co deveiof 
therapeutic fotttr cair praejam for leverdy emotjonaily 
disturbed youngrtm 

Task Foice on Sexual Abuse: coorxlinate s^pncy efforts; 
promote public awareness 

Adolescents Networking Servkes Wliich Encour^ 
Responsibilitv (ANSWER) ooofdtnate teena^ 
piegnancy and patenting efibrts 

Drug Pobcy Task Force: devekp plan to expend new 
resources for combatting dnj^ abuse 

Birth to Six Plaiuiing Prpyecc exparul and coordinate 
services to handkapped younpters (origirully covering 
ages 3-5, extended to infants and toddlen per P. L 99457 
in 1986) 

School-Based Primary Intervention Prpjecc detea and 
address social and emotional problems of chiUien in 
kitKletgarten through third grade to prevent later learning 
difificultics 

Joint Agreement Between die State Superintendent of 
Educatkx) and die Secretary of Social and Heakh 
Services: iffixm top-level commitment to develop and 
support joint initiatives for chiUren arul ^unilies; orate 
joint staff poup to assess current activities and propose 
new efforts 

Partnenhips for the Future (conference): share 
iniormat^jn about kxal interagency effoits on behalf of 
chiUn with handkapping oonditiortf 

Youdi 2C0ft conduct regional and state conferences to 
promote public awareness and devekip strategies 
address problems of yxith 

ChiU and Adolescent Service System Project (CAASSP): 
develop a comprehensive awrdinated farnily-focuscd 
service system for chronically emotionally disturbed 
chiklren and adolescents 

Statewkle Steering Committee on Adolescent Pregnancy 
Prevention atvJ Chikl Caie: pronnote public awarerwss; 
coordinate use of resoupoes 

ChiU Care Planning and Dcvekpment Grants: expand 
kxal refcrnd services and school-sige chikkare in school 
fadlitio (Federal Dependent Care grant) 

Medkry Management Team: under court order, oversee 
deinstitutkxialization of devekspmcntaOy disabkd youth 
and creation of oonvnutitty-baaed services 



Hkh, Educ Hum Svcs 
Hum SvcN Educ Hkh, ochers 



Educ Pub Safety, Hum Svcs. Hkh. Ubor, 
iegisbture 

HItK Hum Svc5» Educ (orgaruzed by 
voluntary agency, which is a member) 



HkK Educ. Poboe, Hum Svcs, justice, othen 



Soc & Hkh Svcs (umbrella). Pub Instruc. 
others 



Soc & Hlth Svcs (umbrellaX Pub Instmc 
kxal educ, commty ment hkh 



Soc & Hlth Svcs (umbrellaX Pub Instruc 



Pub Instruc Six & Hkh Svcs (umKeUaX 
i<hers 



Soc & Hkh Svcs (umbreOaX Pub Instruc 
Community Drvekipment, Emplymt 
Security, cithers 

SiK & Hlth Svts (umbrellaX Pub Instruc 
others 



Six & Hkh Svt> (umbrellaX Pub Instruc 
others 



Six & Hkh Svcs (umbrellaX Pub Instruc 
others 



HkK Educ Hum Svcs, Rehab Svtis i^tate 
AdviKacy OifpnizatKm 
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PwtidinntB 



1984 AdoicKient PncpuuKy and Paimdng State Task force: 
kkmify prindpia and oomponenis of oomprehenavc 
lervioe tyimn; promote public awarencis 



HltK Educ Hum SvQs local schix>ls 
voluntary agencies, txhers 



1987 



1987 



Wkoorain 1985 



i98S 



1965 
1966 



1966 



1968 



Govemoi^s Council on Children and Youth: develop 
reoommendatkm to improve icivioe deliverv and 
incrcaie oobbomion and cooperation 

Ihpfect Homecoming fttum severely <motH)na% 
cbturbed children from outof«atr pbcements to W. Va . 
community'baied propami; identify new raounxs and 
better ways to wt current remuces to accomplish this 

Interagency Onrdinaiiiv Council (P. L 99457) 

Youth Suicide Prevention Council: adviie State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; develop cooperative 
training maneriali and technical assistance programs 



Wyomii« 1967 



CHOICES Cdmmittec: coordinate state agency program 
development (or adolescent girls; award panes to 
encourage local cooper a tive planning 

Youth Employment Committee: coordinate polic>' anu 
program development 

Children at Risk Iradative: require local plans re services 
for children at risk and provide retouroes fin- 
implementation; foster kxal collaboration; Intra- Agency 
Comm i ttee on ChiUren At Risk assists Dept of Public 
Instruction in implementation, including development of 
a resource guide (succeeded Youth Empbyment 
Commitiee) 

Intcr'Agency Work Group for Dropout Prevention and 
Youth Empbyment: assess existing services and research; 
devebp pokey recommendatioftt for serving chikin*n at 
risk(CCSSO0nnt) 

Leamfare: encourage self'^uffidcncy by linking AFDC 
benefit receipt and school anetKlaiKe 

Eariy Intervention Council (P. L 99457) 



HItK Correct Hum Svcs, Eauc, Vix Rehab, 
Culture & Histocy (advisor>' grixip includes 
others) 

Hum Svcs, HkK Educ 



Pub Instruc Hlth & Soc Svcs (umhrellaX 
Council on Chm Just, local education 



Hlth & Soc Svcs (umbrella), Pub Instruc, 
Industry Labor & Hum Rels, higher ed 
others 

Hkh & Soc Svcs (umbrella). Pub Instruc, 
Industry Labor & Hum Rels 

Pub Instruc Hhh & Soc Svrs (unbr^X 
Gov's Off, let, jiature, othen 



Pub Instruc Hkh & Soc Svcs (umbtrUaX 
Gov's Off, Industry Labor & Hum Rels, St 
Bd for Voc Tech & Aduk Ed, legislature 

Hlth & Soc Svcs (umbrelbK EJuc, bu 
enforcement, juv justiu 
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The' Natumal AsMxmatkm tit St^tt* BitarJs iit EJiRatum is a ntmprittu. pn\.}ti 
a.sMxiatum that rvpnr%enLs state ami tcmturui hiiarJs iit t^Jucatum in Kim- 
h\e stateN thrw !em!i»fH> and the Di»tnct iit Culumhia. Our pnnarMi 
iih)eiti\es arv to Mrrntithrn Mate leaiier%hip in educatum p(ilic>makintc 
priimotc euellerwe in the eiiiKatum a!l MikientK aJ\'txate equatir\ ok 
aiCesK to eJiR-atumal i>pporrunir>: and Amtn n^ptmMhk* lav tei^vtrmarKe ttt 
puNk eJiKamm 

N.itkmal A.sMKi.itKm i«t St ti RiMrdsivt hJu4..itum 
IC'M (. -ifTHfim Stnxt 
AU'x.tnJna. VifKinM ^.>M 




